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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE BALLAD OF THE CANDIDATES. 


BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE. 


The All Saints’ Church was pastorless ; 

It called aloud and said: 
“Come hither, yearning theologues!”’ 

And thither did they tread. 

But ah! but ah! there straightway rose 
A drear, fault-finding chorus; 

The very first young candidate 
Was voted dull and borous. 


The next, though surely eloquent, 
Devout and wise and sound, 
Did work his fingers nervously, 
And twirl his watch-chain round. 
The third was calm and self-possessed, 
Most earnest and devoted: 
Alas! he was heretical; 
The fact was duly noted. 


One came with fine credentials, 
Bx-shepherd of three flocks; 
He took the train next morning— 
He was too orthodox. 
Another, still, was overdressed— 
Too stylish, and all that; 
The next was shabby to a fault, 
Three holes were in his hat. 


One was too tall, and one too short; 
One was a bachelor; 
One had a wife too young and gay; 
One failed on trial; for 
He spoke as if to children; snd 
The next used words so large 
The dictionaries suffered from 
A fierce, unlooked-for charge. 


One came, with power wonderful 
To wield the Gospel hammer; 

But seniors of the High School said 

‘*He’s faulty in his grammar.” 

At last, one better versed in life, 
And knowing all were human, 

Spake: ‘Let us cease to criticise, 
And call a godly woman. 


“’Tis written, when the Lord’s great day 

Is drawing nigh to men, 

Great things and wonderful shall come 
In heaven and earth; and then 

The daughters, too, shall prophesy— 
You will recall the text— 

And so I move that All Saints’ try 
A reverend woman next.” 


And so she came, and in clear tones, 
She preached the Gospel truly, 
Aroused the saints to higher life, 
And chid the sinners duly. 
All Saints’, it shook its churchly head, 
And said, ‘‘ Were this a true man, 
We surely nothing more could ask ; 
But we can’t call a woman!” 


The All Saints’ Church, still pastorless, 
Lifts up its voice and cries: 
“Oh, hither come, ye theologues! 
This field uncared-for lies. 
Come with the Gospel seed in hand; 
Our patience do not vex! 
Offend not our good taste; and oh! 
Be of the proper sex !”’ 
Deering Centre, Me. 


— 
> 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Massachusetts Joint Special Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage has been ap- 
pointed this week, as follows: 

SENATE 

’ Granyllle A. Fuller, R., of Boston; 
Joel D. Miller, R., of Leominster; John 
Quinn, Jr., D., of Suffolk. 

HOUSE: 
S Alpheus M. Eldredge, R., of Brockton ; 
Alfred S. Roe, R., of Worcester; William 
Tolman, R., of Pittsfield ; Otis Foss, R., of 
Cottage City; William 8. White, R., of 
Foxboro; John F. Sheehan, D., of Hol- 
yoke ; Thomas Donahue, D., of Fall River. 


~~ 
or 








Representative Alfred S. Roe, of Wor- 
tester, in his interesting address last 
Week on the historic associations con- 
hected with Representatives’ Hall, about 


to be vacated by that body, spoke as fol- 
lows: 


I propose that this room hereafter shall 
be a place where any man or woman can 
utter his sentiments of whatever character. 
In asense it has already been a Forum for 
the people, since within this space have 
rung out the most eloquent voices of the 
State and Nation. Their principles pre- 
vented Garrison and Phillips from being 
members of this body, but, at legislative 
hearings, again and again, their words 
have been heard in behalf of what they 
deemed the truth. More than fifty years 
ago the matchless voice of Lucy Stone 
was heard here, pouring out her heart 
for the enfranchisement of women, and to 
hers, in later years, have been joined 
those of Julla Ward Howe and Mary A. 
Livermore, making a peerless trio for God 
and the Right. 


2 
> 





A synopsis will be published in the 
WoMAN’'s JOURNAL next week of the 
very interesting reports from the local 
Woman Suffrage Clubs and Leagues given 
at the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. 


— 
or 





The banquet and reception given to 
Lady Henry Somerset on Jan. 3 by the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., was a notable 
occasion. Music Hall was elaborately 
decorated, the English and American 
flags were draped together, and a large and 
distinguished company assembled. Mrs. 
8. S. Fessenden presided, and there were 
addresses by Mrs. Livermore, Dr. Arthur 
Little, Mr. Samuel B. Capen, Prof. Ellen 
Hayes, of Wellesley, Rev. Dr. W. W. 
Ramsay, Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, Mrs. 
Amie Hicks, of England, Rev. Dr. I. J. 
Lansing, Miss Frances E. Willard and 
Lady Henry Somerset. 





The New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 
Association, at its annual meeting, in 
Nashua, at the W. C. T. U. Reading 
Room, on Jan. 11, revised its constitution, 
elected Mrs. Armenia 8S. White, of Con- 
cord, Honorary President ; Miss Josephine 
Hall, of Nashua, President; and other 
State officers. It was voted to petition 
the Legislature for a law extending muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. A delegate was 
chosen to attend the National American 
annual meeting at Atlanta. 


a 
or 


An invalid friend of the late Harriet 
Lemist writes to Dr. Marie Zakrzewska: 


To me she was always interesting; her 
nature was one of rare simplicity and 
humility, traits which one does not often 
meet in this self-conscious age. How 
much her companionship has been to me 
I could not say; I had come to depend on 
her almost weekly visits, and when they 
ceased I felt bereaved indeed. Until very 
lately, except during her occasional at- 
tacks of acute suffering, I received a 
weekly postal card from her, and I cannot 
realize that 1 can never write to her again 
—never receive her dear, affectionate reply. 
Her last written words to me were, ‘I 
love you.” She had often said it before, 
but my heart foreboded that it would be 
the last time. 





— 


A new book by Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
entitled ‘The Lady of Shunem,” will soon 
be issued. It deals with Biblical criticism. 


— 








Club women in this vicinity who wish 
to attend the convention of the National 
Council of Women, which opens in Wash- 
ington on Feb. 17, can obtain information 
as to rates, departure, etc., by writing to 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, who is in charge 
of the special train, which will leave Bos- 
ton at 8 A. M., Feb. 16, and reach Wash- 
ington that night. Her address is 45 
Bellevue Avenue, North Cambridge, Mass 

— — — — 
PEOPLE’S CHURCH IN KALAMAZOO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., DEC. 23, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

You may have noticed in the papers the 
reports of the building of our People’s 
Church in Kalamazoo, of which a woman, 
Miss Caroline J. Bartlett, is pastor, and 
another woman, Mrs. Mionie Hubbard 
Hoyt, is chairman of the Trustees. It is 
a beautiful church, and has been dedicated 
during the past week. The splendid 
organ, of very unique construction, beau- 
tifully suited to the architecture of the 
church, was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry F. Blount, of Washington, D. C., 
in memory of their daughter Helen, a 
young girl of fine musical talents who 
died at the age of sixteen. They wanted 
to put a memorial of her in a church 
which represented what they thought a 
church should be, and what they believed 
a church will be in the future—one in 
which men and women stand on perfect 











} 
equality as to all matters eoncerning the 


interests of the church. It is a church, 
also, which is open every day in the week, 
as are Catholic churches, a church in 
which a free kindergarten is sustained, a 
fine gymnasium for women in the base- 
ment, an industrial school to be opened, 
and in which all the seats are free. A very 
elegant piano was received as a gift, two 
days since, from Mrs. Clara Meadow, of 
Detroit, because it is just such a church as 
it is. 

At the dedication a fellowship supper 
was given, to which was invited every 
workman who had anything to do with 
the building of the church, every work- 
man with his wife, from the hod-carrier 
of the masons to the designer of the finest 
art decorations, and the master musician 
employed in the tuning of the organ. The 
seats in the church are chairs, beauti- 
fully leather covered. Many of them are 
memorial chairs, giyen by some friend 
who wished to leave in such a church a 
grateful tribute to the memory of such 
men and women as had made a church 
like this possible. A lady in Detroit sent 
me the money for one such chair, which 
will have inscribed upon the plate mark- 
ing it, the name of your blessed wife and 
mother, Lucy Stone. Another will have 
the name of Lucretia Mott, and yet another 
those of Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. Others of these memorial 
chairs will be placed in the church. 


The first gift that made this church 
possible was a donation by Mr. Silas Hub- 
bard of this place, of twenty thousand 
dollars. Marvellous has seemed the gener- 
osity of the people who have added to 
this gift. Itis an indication to me that the 
times are ready for the new liberal thought 
in regard to the equality of men and 
women, and in regard to the brotherhood 
of man, which was indicated in the fellow- 
ship supper. Truly we can sing, with our 
beloved Samuel Longfellow: 


‘* Out of the dark this circling sphere 
Is rounding foward to the light, 
And thongh we see not full day here 
We see the paling night.” 
Lucy H. Stone. 


4a 
or 





WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
begun a new story in the Atlantic, called 
“A Singular Life.” 

‘Festivals in American Colleges for 
Women” is the subject of a symposium 
to appear in the January Century, describ- 
ing the feast days and special occasions in 
all,the best-known colleges for women in 
America. The contributors are: Susan 
G. Walker of Bryn Mawr, Henrietta E. 
Hooker of Mt. Holyoke, Harriet G. 
Seelye of Smith, Elizabeth E. Boyd of 
Vassar, Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
and A. A. Wood of Wells. 


The American of Philadelphia, a weekly 
journal of literature, art, science and pub- 
lic affairs, which previous to its suspen- 
sion in January, 1891, had been published 
continuously for ten years, resumed pub- 
lication on Jan. 5, 1895. It wears its old 
familiar face, and holds that ‘the supreme 
duty of the American people is to con- 
serve, protect and fortify the interests of 
the United States.” It is now devoted 
chiefly to subjects relating to politics, 
economics and social science. It has a 
department called ‘‘Woman’s Ways,’’ in 
which comment favorable to woman suf- 
frage is quoted. F. M. A. 

—__—_—_<@r — — 
COLLEGE INTERESTS, 


Dr. Charles E. Slocum, of Defiance, O., 
has given $50,000 to Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity to erect a new library building. 
The University celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary last June. During the haif cei+ 
tury, 2,300 students have been granted | 
diplomas, and over 15,000 have recejyed, 
instruction. 


The Mount Holyoke Alumnz Associa- 
tion has twenty-one branches. The mem- 
bere have determined to raise for the col- 
lege an endowment fund of $750,000. The 
prospects for obtaining it are good. The 
Boston Association expects to get $100,000. 


The new University Settlement‘ in Chi- 
cago is in perhaps the worst district in 
that city—down by the stock yards—a 
neighborhood that has heretofore resisted 
all attempts of civilization to reclaim it. 
Miss Mary McDowell is at the head of | 
the enterprise, bringing to it a consider- 
able experience.at_Hull House. The plan | 
of the new se ént is slightly different | 
from most of the college settlements, as it | 
includes a colony of settlements scattered | 
about through the neighborhood, rather | 

a 
7 » 


than the housing of all under one roof. 
By this means it is hoped to exert a wider 
influence. The Chicago University vir- 
tually makes possible the entire plan, 
seconding substantially all of Miss Mc- 
Dowell’s ideas. 

President Harper of the Chicago Uni- 
versity received $175,000 from John D. 
Rockefeller as a New Year’s gift, and 
$20,000 has also been received from Mrs. 
Caroline T. Haskell, to establish a course 
of lectures in Bombay, India, upon the 
religions of the world. 


The New York Sun’s special cable says: 


The decision of the Senate of the Royal 
University in Ireland throwing open to 
women graduates the junior fellowships 
has caused considerable stir among the 
learned ladies of this old-fashioned coun- 
try, and prophecies of red ruin are freely 
indulged in. The Senate’s action is bound 
to be followed sooner or later by other 
universities. Woien are expected to take 
full advantage of the concession, and 
already three female masters of art— 
Mesdames Stoney, Joynt and Hayden— 
have entered for the next fellowship ex- 
amination, which will be held at Dublin 
in October, 1895 


— 
> 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


The Vermont Legislature has voted to 
provide for free textbooks in the public 
schools. 

At the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National 
Educational Association, Feb, 19, 20, 21, 
at Cleveland, O., Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 
superyisor of the primary schools in Min- 





Improvements in Primary work.” 

Mrs. Fannie Reid-Slusser is elected su- 
perintendent of schools for Wyandotte 
County, Kansas. 


Thirteen women were elected county 
superintendents of schools in South Dako- 
ta at the last election. 

The woman’s school committee of East 
Orange, N. J., a board of ladies from the 
several wards of the township appointed 
to visit the schools, recently gave a pleas- 
ant reception to the board of education 
and the teachers of the several schools. 

The Clara Conway Institute at Memphis, 
Tenn., ranks as one of the best and most 
progressive schools for girls in the South- 
west. Miss Clara Conway, its founder 
and proprietor, is influential in educational 
matters in her State, and is prominent in 
the work of women’s clubs. She is also 
a woman suffragist. Desiring to enlarge 
the Institute, extend its opportunities and 
make it a profitable financial enterprise 
in a large sense, Miss Conway invites cor- 
respondence with a view to partvership. 

F. M. A. 
— — 


A UNIQUE WEDDING. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

On the last day of 1894, at the home of 
Mr. C. Miller Avery and Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery, at Somerton, Pa., a thoroughly 
equal rights marriage ceremony was per- 
formed. The couple were Mr. Raymond 
W. Smith, of Trenton, N. J., and Miss 
Eleanor E. Shaw, and the Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw performed the ceremony 
for her niece. 

But the young couple certainly took 
matters, at least in part, into their own 
hands. Somewhat after the Friends’ idea 
they married each other by their own 
spoken words, leaving to the officiating 
paster the part of delaring them married, 
and also of speaking some earnestly beau- 
tiful words upon the real marriage of 
hearts and souls which must, she said, 
have preceded the outward ceremony in 
order to have it of vital worth. 

The phrasing of their goutual vow, 
which wgs of their own arranging, was, 
perhaps, more radical than the partial 


thesame for both. “I, Hleanotg@aret 
Raymond, to be my husband. Tf pro 

to Ket thee a loving and faithful wife 
so long as thou art worthy of the trust 
which I this day place in thee, and with 
this ring I seal my vow.” Each wears a 
golden circlet, exchanged as the above 
words show. 

Such marriages as these, and the as- 
sumption of euch entirely mutual obliga- 
tions, presage the better time for both 
men and women, when the tyranny of sex 
shall have become a g of the past, and 
when Olive Schreiner’s- Dream shall have 





become a reality, where she writes: 

“T dreamed I caw aland. And on the 
hills walked brave women and brave men, 
hand in hand. And they looked into each 
other’s eyes and were not afraid.” 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 

Somerton, Pa., Jan. 7, 1895. 


neapolis, Minn., is to present ‘Recent : 


pants themselves realized; it was exactly | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss DorA WELLS is owner and purser 
of the Puget Sound steamship Delta, which 
runs from Watcom to the San Juan Is- 
lands and Victoria, B. C., three times a 
week. She collects fares, makes con- 
tracts for freight, and takes a hand in 
navigating the steamer. 

Miss CLARA BRETT MARTIN, of Toronto, 
the only woman lawyer in Canada, has 
been nominated for school trustee. She is 
endorsed by the Woman’s Civic Reforn 
Committee. Mrs. M. B. McDonell, who 
is serving a second term as school trustee 
in another ward, bas been renominated. 

Dr. RENA MICHAELS ATCHISON, one of 
the recent candidates for trustee of the 
University of Illinois, has just written a 
book on the need of checking the manu- 
facture of American citizens from igno- 
rant and degraded men, who do not 
understand our institutions or language. 

Mrs. YATES, of New Zealand, the only 
lady mayor in the British dominions, is to 
lecture, it is said, at the close of her term 
of office, a few months hence. She is to 
be piloted through the colonies and to 
England by Mr. R. S. Smythe, the well- 
known impresario. Mra. Yates is said to 
be an excellent speaker. 

Mrs. May ALDEN WARD is prepared to 
give, singly or in courses, lectures cover- 
ing an attractive variety of subjects on 
old New England, such as ‘“‘Some Delu- 
sions of Our Forefathers,”’ ‘The Colonial 
Sabbath,” etc. Others are on American 
literary lights, and epochs and writers in 
France, Germany and Italy. Mrs. Ward 
may be addressed at 44 Martin St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Miss HELEN F. SCHOFIELD has been 
commissioned by Gen. Booth as a lieu- 
tenant in the Salvation Army, and he has 
assigned her work in the hardest post in 
San Francisco, among the lowest of the 
fallen women. She is a daughter of 
Rev. L. M. Schofield, who was the pastor 
of important Presbyterian churches in 
California, and who is now in Chicago. 
Miss Schofield graduated with distinction 
from Mills Seminary two years ago, and 
joined the Salvation Army last April. 

Miss Emity L. GERRY, daughter of 
Elbridge T. Gerry, of Massachusetts, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
and Vice-President of the United States in 
the early part of this century, died on 
Dec. 29, at her home in New Haven, Conn. 
Miss Gerry was born in Massachusetts 
ninety-two years ago, and has been a 
resident of New Haven for more than 
fifty years. She was connected with 
nearly all of the patriotic organizations 
whieh grew out of the American Revolu- 
tion. She was the aunt of Elbridge T. 
Gerry, of New York. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE authorizes us to say 
that the report of her intention to retire 
from the lecture platform is a mistake. 
She has merely determined to make no 
more lecture engagements that will keep 
her away from home over night. Her 
many years of hard work have told u 
her strength, and her physician i 
upon this limitation of her labors, at 
least for some time to come. Mrs. Liver- 
more will continue to lecture in Boston 
and vicinity, and she expects to be even 
more active than before in the work of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, of which she is president. 

Mrs. M. H. Evans, of Wattsville, Va., 
has carried the mail between Wattsville 
and Temperanceville, via Assawan, a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles, for the last six 
years. Miss Coleburn of Oak Hall carries 
the mail from that village to the station 
of the same name on the N. Y., Pennsyl- 
vania and Norfolk R. R. twice a day. 
Regardless of weather, the young lady, 
in hér dogeart, regularly appears with her 
ouch, delivering and receiving the 
nail.“These are believed to be the only 
women mail-carriers in Virginia, and it is 
curious that they should both be in Acco- 
mac County. 

Mrs. JuL1A WARD HOWE says that 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s love of adven- 
ture was inherited from his mother. She 
is described as a remarkable person—a 
fine-grained, wiry, active little Scotch 
woman, wonderfully young looking for 
her age, and filled to the finger tips with 
romancé and thé’spirit of adventure. Per- 
sons who have travelled with the family 
say that the elder Mrs. Stevenson looked 
younger than her daughter-in-law, and 
that whenever the party found them- 
selves in danger—when there was the 
prospect of an upset, a shipwreck, or any 
other accident—the old lady was in per- 
fect delight. 
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WOMEN OFFICE-HOLDERS IN COLORADO 
AND WYOMING. 


When John Burns, of London, was in 
Denver recently, he delivered an address 
before the Woman’s Club upon the duties 
of women in social and municipal reform 
movements. During the week he had 
spent in the city, which he denominated 
the *‘Paris of the prairies,” he visited 
hospitals, jails and municipal buildings, 
making searching inquiries, and his ad- 
dress to the women abounded in severe 
reflections upon municipal abuses. As. 
tonished at the apathy of the average 
American citizen, he declared that it re- 
mained for the women to arouse the male 
citizen to his duties, as it was women 
who delivered the State from the control 
of the Populist party by their interest in 
politics last fall. It is easy to believe 
that they will now go in for a reforma- 
tion of municipal ills, with which Denver, 
though a young city, seems to be afflicted 
to an alarming degree. The experiment 
of women in public offices is to be tried 
in Colorado during the coming year; in 
the incoming Legislature there will be 
three women members of the Lower 
House. The Superintendent-elect of Pub- 
lic Iastruction is also a woman. 

Mrs. Anjenette P. Peavey, who will fill 
the last-mentioned office, already has the 
good-will and confidence of the public. 
Left a widow during the Civil War, 
she made a marked success in the busi- 
ness world, having successfully taught 
school, managed a stationer’s store, and 
run a successful country newspaper. Since 
her residence in Denver she has been 
prominent in social life and in charitable 
and reformative work. She organized the 
women of Denver along political lines 
last summer, and led a delegation of 250 
ladies, who appeared before the County 
Republican Committee to request recogni- 
tion and representation. The men did 
not like to have women prying into their 
methods, and their request was politely 
refused. The result was that in the 
primaries many of the ward politicians 
were turned down, while others were 
forced to sue for peace and the good-will 
of the new voters. The State Convention 
thought it was a good political move to 
place a woman upon the ticket, and Mrs. 
Peavey, rather against her wishes, was 
the one selected. It was argued that a wo- 
man could not qualify as a member of the 
State Land Board, which position the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction held 
ex-officio. ‘I have had to seek advice of 
men before, and I suppose I shall continue 
to do so, in public as well as in private 
life,’’ was her reply. 

Mrs. Frances Klock, in her neatly kept 
cottage home, seems pre-eminently a 
housewife. The daughter of a soldier 
and the wife of a soldier, she is naturally 
interested in what protects those who 
fought for the preservation of the Union, 
and she purposes to look after the State 
Soldiers’ Home, which has been corruptly 
and shamefully mismanaged in the past. 
Another reform she seeks is proper pro- 
tection for girls of an incorrigible nature. 
‘*Aside from these two matters I have no 
other ambition than to do what is right,” 
said she, in response to an inquiry. “I 
am not sure that women can do much in 
a Legislature, but we probably will not 
disgrace the State.” Like Mrs. Peavey, 
she is of good New England stock, and 
though having passed most of her life in 
the West, is proud to acknowledge her 
Eastern birth. 

Mrs. Clara Cressingham is a very ener- 
getic young woman, possessing marked 
ability as a speaker. She looks forward 
to her public duties with great interest. 
This is her platform: ‘‘The first thing I 
propose to do is to try to get a bill passed 
to amend the election laws, so that no one 
who can neither read nor write shall be 
permitted to vote. And I will arrive at 
that by having the party emblems re- 
moved from the ballots. This idea of men 
voting for a rooster or an eagle is absurd.” 
Mrs. Cressingham is of a Brooklyn, New 
York, family, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city. It was planned 
that she should have a musical education, 
but her father failing in business, this was 
made impossible. From the beginning of 
the equal suffrage movement in Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Cressingham has been an active 


worker. 
The third woman legislator is Mrs. 


Carrie Holley, of Pueblo. Her husband, 
who is considerably her senior, held sev- 
eral judicial positions in Colorado some 
years ago, and was wealthy, but has suf- 
fered, as others have, through overfaith 
in the State’s rapid growth. Mrs. Holley 
formerly lived in New York City, where 
her parents reside. It is a coincidence 
that these women legislators will attend 
the first session of the State Legislature 
to be held in the new granite State House. 

Miss Estelle Reel, of Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, who was elected at the recent elec- 
tion to the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Wyoming, is the 
first of her sex to obtain a State office by 
election. Miss Reel, who was the candi- 
date of the Republicans, received the 
largest vote cast for any candidate on the 





State ticket, having a majority of 3,500 
over her opponent, Arthur J. Matthews. 

Wyoming has always been extremely 
liberal with her women. The first Terri- 
torial Legislature, in 1869, gave them the 
right to vote and hold office, and this 
right was confirmed by the Constitution 
adopted when the Territory became a 
State. For years nearly all of the county 
superintendents in the State have been 
women, but until the present time women 
have not asked for any higher elective 
position. 

Miss Reel’s candidacy for nomination 
was conducted with wonderful political 
skill. Long before the time of holding 
the convention she had quietly made visits 
to all portions of the State, and secured 
the support of eleven of the twelve coun- 
ties. Although opposed by the circle of 
politicians, who had selected candidates 
for every place on the State ticket, and 
slated the place she was after to a man, 
Miss Reel’s strength was sufficient to 
break the slate, and she was enthusiasti- 
cally nominated. Her campaign was no 
less skilful. She visited all parts of the 
big State of Wyoming, riding over a 
thousand miles in stage-coaches and ranch 
wagons. As she had been engaged in 
school work as a teacher and as county 
superintendent for five or six years with 
much success, nothing could be said 
against her ability to perform the duties 
of the State Superintendency pertaining 
to school work. But as the duties also 
include a membership upon the State 
Board of Charities and Reforms, and the 
secretaryship of the State Board of Land 
Commissioners, her opponent rather un- 
gallantly claimed that a woman could not 
perform these duties, and urged that the 
voters elect him because he was & man. 
To show the absurdity of this claim, Miss 
Reel sent to every voter in the State a 
compilation of the laws defining the duties 
of the State Superintendency, showing 
that the duties not pertaining to school 
work were merely clerical, and such as 
any intelligent woman could perform. In 
her campaign speeches Miss Reel made no 
effort to discuss politics. She called at- 
tention to the duties of the office she was 
seeking, andin a quiet, business-like man- 
ner convinced her hearers that she could 
perform them. Her: effective campaign 
work resulted in her leading her ticket in 
all parts of the State. She will take her 
position as State Superintendent on Jan. 
7, and serve for four years. Miss Reel 
was born in Illinois, and was educated in 
the schools of that State and of St. Louis. 


—Harper’s Bazar. 
— — ⸗⸗ 


THE FIRST WOMAN UNDERTAKER, 


CHICAGO, JAN. 7, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In handsome apartments at 231 South 
Paulina Street, Chicago, resides Mrs. 
Susan Marsh, a lady who, through her 
perseverance and patience, has succeeded 
in opening to the weaker sex a strange, 
grewsome, but decidedly profitable occu- 
pation. 

Mrs. Marsh enjoys the distinction of 
being the first woman undertaker of the 
United States. A few evenings ago, seated 
in her cosy parlor, I listened to the story 
of how she came to embark in such an 
extraordinary venture. Mrs, Marsh is 
now fifty-eight years old. She isa refined, 
silvery-haired, sweet-faced lady, and as 
she spoke of her trials and successes as an 
undertaker, her clear gray eyes lighted up 
with interest. 

‘My husband was in the undertaking 
business for many years,” she began. ‘It 
may seem queer, but I always had a fancy 
for the work; and. when my husband died, 
in 1878, I made up my mind to learn the 
art of embalming. I talked with several 
undertakers, but they tried to dissuade 
me from the attempt. However, I did not 
feel assured that they were exactly sincere 
in their assertions. I surmised that they 
thought it possible I might be the means 
of marking out a line of work that would, 
eventually, cut into their own patronage. 
You can hardly imagine the ridicule which 
assailed me when my friends and acquain- 
tances came to know what I was going to 
do. Ireceived scores of letters and pro- 
tests. I kept on planning, however. 
Finally, I met Prof. Clarke, of the Cincin- 
nati embalming school. He was at that 
time holding a class of instruction here. 
He explained the difficulty of starting out 
alone in such work, and detailed the oppo- 
sition I would receive. Yet, he could not 
see why I should not‘study and ascertain 
what I could do. 

‘So I entered the class. It numbered 
fifty men, from all parts of the West. I 
was stared at when I walked into the 
room that first morning. The staring be- 
came even more intense when they found 
Ihad come as a student. The men next 
began protesting to Prof. Clarke. They 
also came to me and told me flatly they 
didn’t want me to try the work; but I was 
bound I would, and Prof. Clarke stood by 
me. It was not long before I could ‘‘take 
up arteries” as it is called, just as well as 
the men. I could handle a subject with 
no more nervous shock than would be oc- 
casioned by taking the hand of a child. 











My companions in the class soon found I 
was going to learn the work, and that in 
some branches I was doing better than 
they. Then they gave in and became my 
warmest friends, assisting me to advance 
in every way. I heard lectures for several 
winters, and graduated, and opened an 
establishment on Madison Street, near 
Western Avenue.” 

„At first it was difficult to get people to 
patronize me. I presume it was because 
they doubted my having nerve to do the 
work thoroughly. At last I secured some 
cases and made a success of them. Grad- 
ually patronage came to me, and it grew 
steadily until, at one time, I had one of 
the leading undertaking establishments of 
the city. Several subjects I handled were 
shipped East, and patrons wrote me & 
number of letters, asserting their satisfac- 
tion at the work I had done.” 

“I left the business three years ago, 
having been engaged in undertaking for 
thirteen years. I had found the work 
profitable and I should, no doubt, have 
continued it had it not been for my 
health. One thing I found very trying— 
the making of night calls. I would be 
summoned at midnight from a warm room 
to go three or four miles in a storm. 
Frequently I have started at such times, 
and the sleet would freeze on the carriage 
so that I could not pull up the window. 
I would have to ride through the trip with 
the snow driving in. I was often forced 
to go out when the rain was coming down 
in torrents and the streets were so dark it 
was difficult to keep the way. This was 
not very pleasant. Again, the sorrowful 
scenes I met with used to affect me. 
Often I would find myself crying with 
the others. Expressions of grief affect a 
woman more than a man.” 

Being asked for something of her earlier 
bicgraphy, Mrs. Marsh said: “I was 
born in Tioga County, Pennsylvania. In 
my childhood my parents moved to New 
York City, where I was educated. I was 
sent to Lyma College to finish, and gradu- 
ated there. I have lived in Chicago 
twenty-one years.” 

Mrs. Marsh believes there is no occupa- 
tion in which women who have ability 
can do better in than in undertaking. She 
believes that many of its branches should 
be handled exclusively by women, female 
cases especially. ‘“‘A great change has 
taken place regarding women in business 
since I began, sixteen. years ago,” she 
said. ‘‘Women are continually proving 
that they can succeed in vocations sup- 
posed to be totally unsuited to them. 
The public is growing more tolerant, and 
a woman who should open an embalming 
establishment now, would not meet with 
the prejudice Idid. I think the profession 
of embalming is suited to a woman just as 
much as that of medicine, and there is no 
occupation in which she can make more 
profit. Where it is possible, two women 
should go into partnership. When I was 
sick and a call came for me, I had no one 
whom I could sendin my place. If I had 
had a partner, this difficulty would have 
been done away with.” 

Mrs. Marsh’s success has been the means 
of setting other women to studying the 
uncanny art. In the past few years she 
has received hundreds of letters from 
women in all parts of the country, making 
inquiries about the work and asking for 
advice concerning the studyof it. Last 
year Mrs. Marsh was invited by Mrs. 
Bertha H. Palmer, president of the Board 
of Lady Managers of the World’s Fair, to 
read an essay on her professional experi- 
ences before the Women’s Congress. 

In 1878, the only embalming establish- 
ment managed by a woman was located 
at Madison Street and Western Avenue, 
Chicago. To-day, there is scarcely one 
of the large cities that has not its female 
undertakers. Chicago has, in active prac- 
tice, six. They are: Mrs. Fred H. Russ, 
Mrs. Luella P. Rumery, Mrs. William 
Watkins, Mrs. Mary K. Birren, Mrs. Sophia 
Heitmann, and Mrs. Mary McLaughlin. 
Among other ladies well known in the 
profession are Mrs. Emma Vogel, of 
Holgate, O., Mrs. Mary A. Lord, of 
Brookville, Ont., and Mrs. Annie E. 
Smith, of Granville, O. 

JOHN -L. WRIGHT. 


—⸗ 
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THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


Be prompt. Don’t live a single hour of 
your life without doing exactly what is 
to be done in it, and going straight through 
it from the beginning toend. Work, play, 
study, whatever it is, take hold at once, 
and finish it up squarely ; then to the next 
thing, without letting any moments drop 
between. It is wonderful to see how 
many hours these prompt people contrive 
to make of a day; it is as if they picked 
up the moments that the dawdlers lost. 
And if ever you find yourself where you 
have so many things pressing upon you 
that you hardly know how to begin, let 
me tell you a secret: Take hold of the 
very first one that comes to hand, and 
you will find the rest all fall in file and 
follow after, like a company of well- 
drilled soldiers; and though work may 
be hard to meet when it charges in a 





squad, it is easily vanquisbed if you can 
bring it into line. You have often seen 
the anecdote of the man who was asked 
how he had accomplished so much in his 
life. “My father taught me,” was the 
reply, ‘‘when I had anything to do, to go 
and do it.” ‘There is the secret—the 
magic word ‘now !”— The Lutheran. 


— —— — 
LIVING PICTURES, CONNECTICUT 
WOMEN, 


The ‘‘Equal Rights Club,” of Hartford, 
Conn., gave a very pleasing and instructive 
entertainment on Tuesday, Dec. 18. It 
was called ‘‘Living Pictures” and was a 
representation of the public services of 
eminent women. Among others com- 
memorated were the following daughters 
of Connecticut : 

THE ARMY NURSES. 

This picture was acted by Mrs. Emily 

P. Collins, with wounded soldiers. 


When the audacious threats of the slave 
ower, thirty-four years since, culminated 
n armed rebellion imperilling the exist- 

ence of our country as a nation, it was 
demonstrated that there was no sex in 
patriotism, for equally with the brave and 
loyal men of the North the women were 
ready to do and dare and sacrifice for our 
country. Indeed the sacrifice made by 
wives and mothers, who sent their loved 
ones to the battlefield, was greater than 
that of the men who participated in the 
rils of the strife. How uncomplain- 
ngly they took up, not only their own 
especial work, but that of their hus- 
bands, brothers and sons who had gone to 
the rescue of their country! How dili- 
ently they toiled with anxious hearts, 
ay and night, to furnish supplies and 
comfortable food and clothing for the 
soldier boys! Many would have shared 
all the dangers of the field had they not 
been prohibited. In all former wars the 
largest part of the mortality of soldiers 
was due to privation, exposnre and want 
of care. Our great philanthropist, Miss 
Dorothea Dix, aware of this, hastened to 
nurse the sick and wounded soldiers, and 
hundreds of other women also offered 
their services. At first the War Depart- 
ment rejected their aid. But better coun- 
sels soon prevailed, and Miss Dix was 
appointed by the Secretary of War as 
superintendent of women nurses, thus 
obtaining for women official recognition 
as an adjunct of the military force of the 
nation. The position of Miss Dix was a 
highly responsible place, and her duties 
were numerous. er nurses were dis- 
tributed among the hospitals devoted to 
the disabled soldiers. Many other women, 
like Clara Barton, volunteered their ser- 
vices, and without pay or hope of reward, 
followed the armies into the very battle- 
field, and shared in its dangers and hard- 
ships. There was the severest duty 
among soldiers too badly wounded or too 
feeble to bear removal), and just balancing 
between life and death, with the roar of 
the conflict not yet out of hearing. There 
the motherly woman-nurse, like a minis- 
tering angel, bent over the poor soldier 
boy, placing the soothing draught to his 
lips, or wiping the death-damp from his 
face. There were none of the convenient 
coupes of a regular hospital, as in those 
of Washington, Baltimore, Annapolis and 
a hundred others further north. No 
shelter from the weather but a tent, or, 
—2 an old building improvised as a 
ospital; no conveniences for preparing 
suitable nourishment, or procuring an 
easy pillow, and no regular routine of 
rest or duty; but all depended upon the 
exigency of the moment, whether to help 
dress a wound, administer medicine, or 
write the last farewell of the soldier to his 
friends. These were some of the difficul- 
ties that attended the woman nurse in the 
field. Add to these the all-pervading red 
tape so abundant in the army and s0 
annoying. But there was one noble 
woman nurse, who never hesitated to cut 
red tape when it stood in her way. She is 
still living, honored and revered, and no 
Western veteran ever alludes to ‘‘Mother 
Bickerdyke” but with a ‘‘God bless her.” 
At the fighting at Fort Donelson, at the 
close of the day, the disabled were picked 
up and placed in a partiaily sheltered 
spot; a light snow covered the ground, 
and ‘Mother Bickerdyke”’ in her line of 
duty had broken some of the rules. While 
hurrying toward the wounded and sick 
with a hot poultice in one hand and a load 
of blankets under her arm, she was ac- 
costed by an officer with an order for her 
arrest. ‘All right,” said she, ‘I'll con- 
sider myself under arrest. But, step out 
of my way. Don’t you see this poultice 
is getting cold, and the boys are freezing ?” 
Nothing further was heard of the arrest. 
Gen. Grant knew her worth and always 
provided her with a horse when the army 
moved. No more arduous duty was per- 
formed in those heroic days than that of 
the women army nurses, all of them ex- 
perienced, middle-aged, motherly women. 
The men detailed for that service often 
became listless and careless of their duty. 
Not so the women nurses. They were 
ever on the alert, and untiring in their 
efforts to relieve suffering. 

The last picture was called ‘‘A modern 
Protest against Taxation without Repre- 
sentation,” and this true story was writ- 
ten by one who knew the “Smith Sisters” 
personally, Frances Ellen Burr. [tis one 
of the most picturesque and characteristic 
incidents in the history of the woman suf- 
frage movement: 

ABBY AND JULIA SMITH. 

Of course you have all heard of Abby 
and Julia Smith, the younger of five sis- 
ters of a somewhat remarkable family in 
the town of Glastonbury, in this State. 
This family, * in es was 
also original in the names of these sisters, 
names t are seldom or never printed 
correctly. They were: Hancy Zephina, 
Cyrinthia Sacretia, Laurilla Aleroyla, 
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Julia Evelina, and Abby Hadassah. 


mother was fond of reading romances, 
and she probably took most of 
names from the rather stilted stories of 
day , though Hadassah is a Bible name, 
Zephina was adapted from the father, 
name, Zephaniah. It was on the 5th ot 
Nov. 1873, that Abby, at the age of 
seventy-six, made the speech that soo, 
carried their names throughout the preg 
of the country, and made these sisters 4» 
famous that the hitherto light mails o 
Glastonbury went loaded down with le. 
ters and papers to them. Abby’s speech 
was made on town meeting day, at the 
little red brick town house on the 
road to Glastonbury. They would 
allow her to make the speech in the builg. 
ing, 80, nothing daunted, she mounted a 
cart near by, and addressed her towng. 
people from that, to show the injustice of 
taxation without representation, which 
she called robbery, and said that in the 
receding year they had had $200 take, 
rom them by the same power whe 
the robber takes your money— 
you are in his power and can’t belp your. 
self. She said that in six years they hag 
had more than $1,000 taken in this way, 
On New Year’s Day, 1874, two monthy 
after this speech, the collector called upon 
them with an attachment on their pr 
erty, although he had told them they could 
let the tax lie as mag os they pleased by 
paying 12 per cent. interest, which 

ad done in the case of several men in the 
place for a number of years. They had 
some fine Alderney cows, and the colleo. 
tor seized seven of these, and drove them 
off, though they pleaded with him to take 
but six, so that one might not be left 
alone, and Abby pathetically writes a 
that time: ‘And the little thing—the 
poor man’s portion—has cried ever since,” 
The seven cows were huddled in a to. 
bacco shed in a space of 15 feet by 12, a 
measured by Julia Smith, and kept seven 
days. Then the sale came off, and the 
following is from quaint Abby Smith's 
description written at that time: 

“The procession soon started, headed 
by the collector (who is also constable) 
leading the best cow ; the others driven by 
four men with a dog and a drum, several 
teams, and we in the rear in a wagon with 
Mr. and Mrs. K. Mrs. K. remarked on 
the way that it appeared like a funeral, 
There were about forty men at the sign- 
post, who bid so low that Mr. K. was 
obliged to speak for the four best below 
their value, which covered the tax and 
expenses, leaving the three smallest. All 
would have been sacrificed, for it was 
evident from the bids that they intended 
to get them fora song. Not a man came 
to speak to us. It was remarked by one 
who liked the business that the whole 
town was against us. We would not have 
believed that the town could thus perse- 
cute women who were born and bred here, 
omens the oldest and most law-abiding of 
its citizens, who have never refrained 
from visiting the sick and distressed 
throughout the town, watching through 
om nights in hovels where none was 
willing to enter; and those too, who 
have paid the most money into the town’s 
treasury. We understand there is due 
$3,000 for taxes from voters, who are 
released by A. ing 12 per cent. interest; 
and we pleaded for the same indulgence. 
But we were women and we had no 
power. It will not do to offend a voter.” 


This selling and buying back of the 
cows went on for some years, but after 
Julia married in 1879, her husband per 
suaded her to pay the taxes, as he hated 
to have so much money lost by not pay- 
ing. Abby Smith, who started the re 
bellion against the town authorities, 
would probably not have consented to 
this had she lived; but Julia, getting 
tired of the fight in extreme old age, 
allowed her husband to pay the taxes. 
She died in March, 1886. Abby died July, 
1878, the year before Julia married. 


THE ARMENIAN WOMEN. 


The courage shown by the Armenian 
women during the recent massacres {a al 
illustration of how race traits may persist, 
and sometimes crop out almost unchanged 
after the lapse of hundreds of years. It 
will be remembered that some of the poor 
women who have just been murdered were 
offered their lives if they would renounce 
Christianity. They answered, pointing 
to the mangled bodies of their husbands 
and brothers, ‘‘We are not better thal 
these; kill us also.” In 450 A. D., whet 
Armenia was a dependency of Persia, the 
Persian king tried to force the Armenians 
to exchange Christianity for fire-worship- 
They answered, ‘You have your sword, 
and we our necks. We are not better 
than those who have gone before us, who 
gave up their goods and their lives for 
this faith.” A vast Persian army inv: 
the country, and in 451 A. D., defeated 
the much smaller force of the Armenians 
Eghiche, an Armenian bishop and hit 
torian of the fifth.century, gives a graphit 
account of the Persian invasion, of W 
he was an eye-witness. In the eight 
chapter he speaks as follows of the fort 
tude shown by the Armenian womé 
after the princes and nobles had bee® 
killed or carried away into captivity, 
the country reduced almost to a desert: 

But I cannot enumerate all the wivé 
of the heroee, and of those who were 
fetters, and those who had fallen in battle; 
for there are more whom I do not kno¥ 
than those whom I know. I know 9— 
name and by sight about five hunare®; 
not only those who were the 
in rank, but many of low cegree. All of 
them together, being kindled by a bolJ 
emulation, put on the same virtue 
fidelity. They forgot even the name 
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the luxury beiungiog to their hereditary 
freedom, and became like men who have 
suffered from the beginning after the man- 
per of peasants, and who have passed their 
lives in this world amid hardships. The 
elder ones took upon themselves the greater 
endurance. They were comforted by the 
invisible force of the eternal hope, and 
accepted the heavy burden of bodily pain. 
For although each of them had hereditary 
servants, there was now nothing to dis- 
tinguish between mistress and maid. All 
wore the same dress, and all alike slept on 
the ground. Neither one made the other’s 
bed. There was no distinction even in 
their food. All the mattresses were of 
the same dark color, and all the pillows 
were alike black. They had no special 
makers of spiced dishes, nor bread-makers 
set apart for service at table, but every- 
thing was in common. None poured 
water on the other’s hands, neither did 
the younger ones offer towels to the elder. 
The delicate women had no soap, nor was 
oil offered to them for rejoicing. No 
costly platter was set before them, 
neither were cup-holders found at their 
festivals. For none of them did an usher 
stand at the door, neither were the nobles 
called by them. 

The bridal chambers of the young 
brides became dusty and dim, and spiders’ 
webs were spun in their sleeping-rooms. 
The high seats of their palaces were de- 
stroyed, and the vessels of their table 
service were in disorder. Their palaces 
fell, and the fortresses of their refuge 
crashed down in ruin; their flower-gar- 
dens dried up and withered, and the wine- 
bearing vines of their vineyards were torn 
up. With their eyes they saw the spoil- 
ing of their goods, and with their ears 
they heard of the sufferings of their dear 
ones. Their treasures were confiscated, 
and nothing at all was left of the orna- 
ments of their faces. 

The delicately reared women of the land 
of Armenia, who had been brought up in 
luxury and petted in costly clothing and 
on soft couches, went untiringly to the 
houses of prayer, on foot and bare-footed, 
asking with vows that they might be en- 
abled to endure their great affliction. 
Those who from childhood had been 
reared on oxen’s brains and the choicest 
pieces of the deer, now were glad to eat 
vegetable food, like savages. The skins of 
their bodies, blackening, became dark, 
because by day they were sunburned, and 
all night they slept on the ground. The 
everlasting psalms were the murmurs of 
their lips, and their complete comfort was 
in the reading of the prophets. 

The women paired off two by two, like 
the animals, as equal and harmonious, 
drawing straight the furrow of the king- 
dom, that they might reach the harbor of 
peace without fail. They forgot their 
womanly weakness, and became brave 
males in the spiritual warfare. Doing 
battle, they fought against the cardinal 
sins; they pulled up and threw away 
their deadly roots. With simplicity they 
conquered guilefulness, and with sacred 
love they washed away the dark coloring 
ofenvy. They cut off the roots of avarice, 
and the death-bearing fruits of its branches 
dried up. With humility they trampled 
upon arrogance, and with the same 
humility they reached the heavenly 
height. With pares they opened the 
closed doors of heaven, and with holy 
petitions caused the angels of redemption 
todescend. They heard the good tidings 
from afar, and glorified God in the 
highest. 

e widows among them became again 
as virtuous brides, and put away from 
them the reproach of widowhood. And 
the wives of those who were in fetters 
willingly restrained the physical appetites 
and became partakers of the sufferings of 
the imprisoned eaints. In their lives 
they resembled the brave martyrs in their 
deaths, and from a distance they became 
teachers of consolation to the prisoners. 
With their fingers they worked and were 
fed, and the pensions granted them by 
the court they sent year by year to their 
husbands, for their comfort. They be- 
came like the bloodless cricket, which 
lives without food by the sweetness of its 
song; and are living merely by drinking 
in the air, wearing the semblance of dis- 
embodied spirits. 

The snows of many winters melted, the 
spring arrived, the new birds came; life- 
loving men saw and rejoiced; but they 
could never see those for whom they 
longed. The spring flowers reminded 
them of their loving husbands, and their 
eyes longed in vain to see the desirable 
beauty o/ their faces. Their hounds died, 
and their hunting excursions were ended. 
No yearly festivals brought them from 
afar. The women looked on their dining- 
places and wept; and they remembered 
them in all their assemblies. Many monu- 
ments were raised to them, and the names 
of each inscribed thereon. 

But while thus upon all sides their 
minds were storm-beaten, the women did 
not retreat, nor weaken in heavenly 
virtue. To outsiders they appeared mourn- 

g and sorrowful widows, but in their 
Own souls they were adorned with 

venly love. ey ceased to ask any- 
one who had come from a distance, 
“When shall we see our dear ones?” The 
desires of their prayers to God were onl 
that they might finish their course wit 
courage, filled with heavenly love, even 
as they had begun. 

And may we and they inherit together 
the Mother City of goodness (the heavenly 

erusalem) and those things which are 
promised to the beloved of God in Christ 

esus Our Lord. Amen. 

When we consider that Eghiche wrote 
nine hundred years before Chaucer, it 
helps us to realize that the Armenians 
Were a civilized people, with an extensive 
and interesting literature, when the liter- 
ature of our English ancestors was still in 
its earliest infancy.— Boston Transcript.; 


Hon. Geo. F. Hoar has been elected 
President of the American Historical 
Association. 





| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BOYS AND MOTHERS. 


School out! Shout, scream, jump, race, 
wrestle—everything by which boys let 
out at their joy at being no longer quiet! 

“Let us go up the hill for nuts,’’ was 
the cry. 

‘*Yes—let’s.” 

“You come too, Cliff,” as one boy 
worked himself out of the small crowd 
just let loose from the country school- 
house and went out of the yard. 

No, I can’t.” 

‘“‘Why not? We’ll have lots of fun.” 

“I'd like to.” Cliff cast a longing look 
up the hill shining with the scarlet and 
gold of autumn. He knew the fun of 
hearing the brown nuts rattle down an 
accompaniment to the shouts of merry 
boys. 

**Come on, then.’’ 

For a moment Cliff wavered, then braced 
up. 
‘“No,” he said. ‘‘My mother’ll be look- 
ing out for me. She always feels a little 
afraid about the bridge, andif I’m not 
home just at the time she gets frightened.” 

‘“Pshaw!” cried Tom Barnes, with a 
sniff. ‘As if I’d be tied to my mother as 
you are. I can’t go upthe hill, cause my 
foot hasn’t got over the sprain and it 
hurts. But, if I could, Pd go, mother or 
no mother.” 

Cliff was angry, and cast about for 
something sharp enough to say. 

‘*Perhaps J would if I had such a mother 
as yours.” 

What’s that?” cried Tom, flaming up. 

“TI say,” answered Cliff, delighted at 
the effect of his words, “that if [ had 
such a mother as yours, I suppose I’d do 
just as you do. But I wouldn’t have such 
a one. I wouldn’t have a mother that 
wasn’t worth minding.” 

Cliff had multiplied his words, flinging 
them out with more and more relish at 
Tom’s anger. He now turned and ran 
away with a laugh. 

With a shriek of rage Tom started to 
follow him, but was soon forced by the 
pain in his foot to stop. As he continued 
to shout his anger after the enemy, the 
teacher came from the schoolhouse and 
went towards him. The other boys were 
by this time beyond hearing. 

Did you hear him, Miss Morse? Did 
you hear what he said? I’ll thrash him to- 
morrow,” doubling up his fists, ‘‘till he 
takes every word of it back. And won’t 
you punish him, too?’’ 

‘*Well, { don’t know,” said Miss Morse, 
drawing the boy to a step and sitting 
down beside him. ‘‘What did he say?” 

‘*He said—why he said,” said Tom, in 
his excitement not really remembering 
exactly what had been said, ‘the said that 
my mother wasn’t a good woman.” 

I didn’t hear that, and I could hear it 
all through the open’ window.” 

‘*Well, he said he wouldn’t—wouldn’t 
—like to have a mother like mine.” 

Not exactly that, either. I heard him 
say he wouldn’t have a mother that was 
not worth minding. And I don’t know, 
Tom, but I agree with him. I shouldn’t 
like that kind myself.” 

‘‘And who says my mother isn’t worth 
minding?” said Tom, bristling again. 

“Well, don’t you?” 

‘No. I never said such a thing in my 
life.” 

‘*See here, Tom”—Miss Morse smoothed 
the boy’s hair and fanned his hot face 
with his hat—‘‘don’t you ever stop to 
think that there are different ways of 
saying things—that our actions speak as 
loudly as our words? Louder, I should 
say, for we can say what is not true, but 
we do show really what we are and what 
wethink. Now, how does anybody know 
your mother is worth obeying? Do they 
learn it from you?” 

Tom stared for a moment at his teacher, 
then gave alow whistle. She sat in silence, 
while one new thought after another 
crowded upon his mind. 

How did anybody know it, anyhow? 
Tom had never really intended to be un- 
dutiful to his gentle little mother, who 
indulged him far more than was good for 
him. Now he recalled the morning chores 
she asked of him. If he felt like doing 
them they were done, but more often they 
were left for some one else. If there was 
nothing ‘‘up” among the boys after school, 
he heeded her mildly-expressed wish that 
he should come home promptly; other- 
wise he stayed out as long as he pleased. 
No, certainly, nobody would know from 
him that his mother was worth obeying. 

“I don’t know Cliff's mother,” went on 
Miss Morse, ‘‘because I haven’t been here 
very long, and it is quite a walk to their 
house. But I want to know her, for I feel 
sure from what I have seen of Cliff that 
she must be a good woman. When you 
see a boy ready to think of his mother, 
anxious to keep her from anxiety, willing 
to give up a pleasure rather than run the 
risk of distressing her, I can give a pretty 
good guess what she must be.” 

Tom colored deeply. ‘‘My mother’s 
good,” he growled, under his breath. 


I haven’t a doubt ofit, my boy. But 








how are people to know it through you, 
unless you are? People will judge her by 
you. If you do not honor her by obe- 
dience, how can you wonder at their 
thinking that, as Cliff expressed it, she is 
not worth minding?’ 

But she is!” exclaimed Tom, firing up 
again. 

“I wish more boys would remember,” 
said Miss Morse, gently, after another 
little pause, ‘‘what joy and comfort they 
can be to their mothers if they will. And, 
oh, that they would remember it while 
they havetime! There must come a time, 
you know, when the mothers’ voices will 
be hushed. Our words can never reach 
them when the sod is between them and 
us, no matter how we ache and ache to 
tell them how we did love them, in spite 
of all our careless ways.” 

Tom set his lips hard together as he 
choked down a lump in his throat. 

‘‘And I think those of us whose moth- 
ers are mild and quiet, not sharp and loud, 
but low voiced in their way of letting us 
know what they want of us—we ought to 
to feel special tenderness for them, don’t 
you?” 

“*Yes’m, I do,” said Tom, getting up. 
**Good-bye.” 

“‘Why, Tommy, you’re home so early!” 
said his mother, looking up with a pleased 
smile as he entered the room at home. 
Tom liked the smile; it was so different 
from the troubled look with which she 
usually met his home-comings. 

‘*Yes—'cause,” he began, in the embar- 
rassment of the new feeling which he did 
not like to show, ‘“‘my foot hurt—and— 
say, mother,” with a burst, ‘I’m coming 
home when you want me to. Every 
time.” 

‘Are you, dear? Well, that will be a 
great comfort to mother.” 

She looked after him as he went about 
some small duties neglected for days, and 
there was a mist in her eyes along with 
the smile as she thought: 

“The dear boy will forget it all before 
long. But it’s good to have him think it.” 


Cliff, arriving at home, found the house 
quiet and his mother away. It was disap- 
pointing, and he growled a little. 

“There, now! I might have stayed 
with the boys just as well as not.” 

And the feeling stayed with him as the 
lonely evening dragged on and she did 
not come home until late. But the last 
of it went out of his heart when she said: 

“My good boy! I had to go to your 
aunt, who is ill. But I should not have 
had an easy moment if I had not felt sure 
you would be at home just when I ex- 
pected you.” 

Tom did not offer Clift the threatened 
thrashing. Indeed, it seemed from that 
day on to take so much of his time and 
energy to show that his mother was as 
well worth minding as Cliff’s mother, as 
to leave little opportunity for quarrelling 
with anybody. 

And Cliff never knew the effect which 
his stand for duty to his mother had had 
upon one of his mates. For some of us is 
ordered the joy of seeing the blessing fol- 
lowing one good word or work; but for 
most is simply the faith, not to be changed 
to sight until we reach the great here- 
after, that our good must surely reach 
into the lives of those about us.—Sydney 
Dayre, in Advance. 
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ABOUT FIGS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., JAN. 5, 1895. 
Bditors Woman’s Journal: 

Did you ever see a fig tree? Of course 
you have seen apple trees, all covered with 
blossoms sometimes, and by-and-by with 
red apples and green leaves. 

But what if some day, when there were 
no leaves nor blossoms, the apples began 
to push out of the brown limbs? That is 
the way a fig tree does. After a time the 
green leaves come out, broad, something 
like a maple leaf. 

There are a number of fig trees very 
close to the house where Arthur lives. He 
has a swing in one and sits in it, with his 
little sailor hat on the back of his head, 
and sings and eats figs. When he wants 
one, all he has to do is to reach out his 
hand and take one, or shake a limb and 
then pick them off the ground. Some of 
them are great rich, purple ones, and 
some are white and sweet. 

But there are a great many others who 
come to the trees and help themselves. 
The bees come and sting a fig; then they 
take a little of the sweet, ripe pulp, and 
come for a little more and a little more, 
and by-and-by there is only the skin left 
hanging on the tree. 

Then a squirrel pops up out of his hole 
in the ground. That is where the squirrels 
live here, and he runs to the trees and eats 
all he wants. The birds come too, 
linnets, sparrows, and mocking birds, and 
eat figs out just like the bees. 

And the chickens! Arthur laughs to 
see the old rooster stretch up his neck 
and look one way and then another for a 
nice fig, and then jump up and take a bite. 
He flaps his wings so queerly it always 
makes Arthur laugh heartily. 


a 





But the funniest of all was when some 
one tied Black Tom, the pony, under one 
of the trees where the limbs were high. 
He liked figs, too. So he ate all that were 
on the ground, and all he could reach, and 
wanted more. He stretched his neck and 
couldn’t get any. Then he stopped and 
thought about it, and then what do you 
think he did? He took hold of a limb 
with his teeth and shook it and down 
came dozens of figs and he could eat all 
he wanted. EMMA HARRIMAN. 








THE NEW YEAR 


Finds Hood’s Sarsaparilla —y ny | every- 
thing in the way of medicines in three im- 
portant particulars, namely: Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has 

1. The largest sale in the world. It 
accomplishes 

2. The greatest cures in the world. It 

as 


3. The largest Laboratory in the world. 

What more can be said? Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has merit, is peculiar to itself, and, 
most of all, Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures. If 
yo are sick, it is the medicine for you to 
take. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwatTnmore, PENN. 

Opens %th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary.degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph. D., President. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 
Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 


—aTt— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 
Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Important Changes in Passenger 
Train Service. 
IN EFFECT MONDAY, DECEMBER 10th, 1894, 
Train No. 9, leaving Boston 6.45 A. M., will be run 
through to Bellows rons, —— — 9.06 A. M., 


arriving Bellows Falis ll45A For leaving time 
from intermediate siations see pocket folaer. 














Train Ne. 15, leaving Boston 8.0 A. M. for 
Peterboro and Beilows Falls, will not be run north of 
Fitchburg. 

Train No, 1, leaving Boston 9A. M., will be run 
through to Peterboro and Bellows Falls, leaving 
Fitchburg 10.2% A. M., arriving Peterboro 11.40 A. M., 
Bellow’s Falis 12.15 P.M. Parlor Car attached Bosto 
to St. Albans. For leaving time from intermediate 
stations see pocket folder. 

Train No. 17, leaving Boston 10.30 A. M. for Bel- 
lows Falis will be discontinued. 

rain No. 22, leaving Bellows Falls 5.40 A, M., 
will leave at 5.80 A. M., ving Boston 9.45 A.M. For 
——— time from intermediate stations see pocket 
‘older. 

Train 26 will leave Bellows Falls 5.50 P. M., 
Keene 6.42 P. M., arriving Boston 10.15 P. M. For 
leaving time from intermediate stations see pocket 


folder. 
Train No. 20, leaving Bellows Falls 4.0) P. M., 
arriving Boston 7.35 P. M , will be discontinued. 


VIA WORCESTER BRANCH. 


“Train No. 17, leaving Worcester 10.50 A. M., wil 
be diseontinued. 

Train No. 20, arriving Worcester .06 P. M., will 
be discontinued. 


VIA BENNINGTON BRANCH, 


Train No, 26, Hoosick Jct. to White Creek, will 
be discontinued. 

Train No. 37 will leave Bennington 12.40 P. M. 
arriving Troy 2.0 P.M. For leaving time at inter 
mediate stations see pocket folder. 

Train No. 9, White Creek to Hoosic Jct., will be 
discontinued. 

Train No. 
be discontinu 


VIA WESTERN DIVISION. 


"Train No. 9 will be run express Johnsonville to 
Troy, arriving 2.05 P. M, 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


5, Whice Creek to Hoosick Jct., will 





Boston, ecember 6th, 1894. 
New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralas. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. fDaily, Soategs ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. pot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

W.R. BABCOCK,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 





Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE—1 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 534 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES 


on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 2 
years, so that the officers have — —J1—— 
* good, — J the rains, dot * with th 
ca ($500,000) and surplus ($303, of the 
sabes these Bonds among the very safest of in 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
assuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 
Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turc repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


OPIUM pine Hobit Cured in 1b 
21 oO pa. enred. 
Do. s.-STEPHENG. Lebanon, d..> 








LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 
THE JEROME BANNERS 


DESIGNED AND EDITED BY 


IRENE E. JEROME 
Rest Banner Every-Day Banoer 
Joy Banne What Will the Violets Be 


Each Banner consists of four els beauticu 
decorated in colors and gold, attached by rib 
containing appropriate selections from the 
authors, and enclosed in decorated e: velope. Fae- 
simile of the or ginals, desig: ed and edited Ly Imaan 
ane Price, 80 ae is each Banner; four kinds te 


Little Prudy’s Children 


The youngest of which is 
Wee Lucy 


By Sopnim May, Author of “Little Prudy Stortes,’ 
“Dottie Dimple Series,” “Little Prudy’s Flys way 
Series,” “Flaxie Frizzle Stories,” *Quinnebassess 
Stories.” Cloth. Illustrated. 7 cents. 

Wee Lucy and Jimmie Boy figure in as many la’ 
able adventures and have ail t uaint and iovable 
ways of —— — and Dotty ‘bimpie, of 78 

e funny sayings an ngs 

Lucy will strike a Kindred chord in alt w CA... 
hildren, especially those with a vein of humor im 

heir make-up. The New York Nation says: “Bophie 

ay basa very pappy touch in picturing scenes trom 
art —. the 





ife. One ike p 
— * picking up and kis: ing 


Mollie Miller 
By Erriz W. Meratman, author of “The Conways.’ 
Cloth, Illustrated. $1.25. 


peopte in thel: endeavors to rise above their circum- 
stances are presented with much pataral inckient, 
5 — ae | i nt 2 and * volume 

nspiration oung readerr. one 
of the best sturies Mrs. Mannsuan written,” - 


Asiatic Breezes, Or Students on 
the Wing 


By OLIVER Optic, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.86. 
Much information is conv: yed regarding the places 

visited and the objects — as well es be surcouna: 

ing country, and there are exciting incident an@ 
ven'ure enough to retain the interest of those whe 

are rot attracted æ* by the inst-uction give: 

This volume completes the second series of the ab 

Over-the-World-Library.” 

Because I Love You 

A Choice Collection of Love Poems. Bdited by Ansa 
*. Mack. Cloth. White and Gold. Priee, $1.90. 
Poetry is the language of ilove. Volumes of 

and tender poems might be gathered from the woeld’s 

literature, but few could select with the discrimina- 

tion and delicacy which, Miss Meck has manifested. 

She has given a rare b ok tocon with a sweetheart or 

to send withagift. Itisa volume appropriate for hun: 

dreds «f occasions. This grou, foe of the best 

thoughts of the best poets, in its beautiful dress, ise 

veritable casket of gems. 

Back Country Poems 

By Sam Wa.LT«R Foss. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.50 


There is in these peome & naturalness, a love of 
humanity and av insight into buman and inavimate 
nature tnat ove likes at first sight. Their strongest 
pons. after their all-pervading humor, is to be found 
n the fact that they all contain something fire 
degreeof int ligence; their logic is sometimes Tad 
crously deep for the backwoods dialectin which they 
are written,' ut the mind that can take only a d 
perful will go away fatisfied as well as that wh: 
can take a pailtul.—N. Y. Journal. 


A Hilltop Summer 


By author of “A Spinster’s Leafiets.” Cloth. Illus 
trated, with half-tone vignettes. $1.25. 

In this bright story of a summer sagen in a coun. 
try town the author + hows the same clear insight inte 
the New Englund character as in her previous wor 
“A Sploster's Leaflets.” The style is quaint 
beautiful, the dialect being very successfuliy ren- 
dered. Delicately drawn and interwoven i the 
text, and extending into the margins, are mang 
appropriate half-tone vignettes. 

Sirs, Only Seventeen ! 
By Viroinia F. TOWNSEND, author of ;“Boston Girl's 

Ambitions,” and many other popular novels. Clota. 

$1.50. 


Miss Townsend’s stories are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The incidents in them are dra- 
matic and the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of an author, and so her books are 
always pure. bright and cheery. She has brilliané 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis 
played at their best in this new story. 


e by all booksellers, and sent by mati on receigs 
Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JouRNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them again. 

Having always sought to help all womes 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have. 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There ie 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All will be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To pz started—has not 

n yet. All ies who write me will be noti 
fied when operations begin. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 











NEW 


Wall Papers | 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No.!2 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 





Next door to Washington Street. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


° a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
ants J y fi arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
the office or not. 

2" Any person who takes a paper sogstasty from 
the t-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 











BATIONAL-AMERICAN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE CONVENTION 

§ In accordance with a resolution passed at the 
last meeting of the Association, in Washington, 
the Twenty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Atlanta, Ga., in De Give’s Opera 
House, Jan. 31 to Feb. 5. 

The object of these conventions is to educate 
women into a knowledge of their rights and 
duties as citizens of a republic, and, through 
them, to arouse the nation to a sense of the 
national wrong perpetrated by the disfranchise- 
ment of half the people of the United States, in 
opposition to the principles of government 
declared by our laws and constitutions. 

While Colorado’s full enfranchisement of 
women, in 1893, is encouraging, the defeat of the 
suffrage amendments in New York and Kansas, 
in 1894, shows how largely men still fail when 
ealled upon to put in practice the principles they 
enunciate. Though twenty-six States have 
granted some concessions to women citizens, in 
no States of the Union save Wyoming and 
Colorado are women yet admitted to the dignity 
of equal rights in citizenship. In only six States 
of the Union are mothers conceded to be lega! 
owners of their own children. Such being the 
sad and shameful state of affairs, it behooves all 
lovers of justice to rally at the call to speed the 
next step in human progress—the full develop- 
ment of the mothers of the race, the greatest 
factor in the coming civilization. 

Presidents of the State Suffrage Associations 
from thirty-five States, together with many 
famous lecturers, will take part in the conven- 
tion programme. Among those expected are 
Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, of Pennsylvania; 
Lillie Devereux Biake, of New York; Carrie 
Lane Chapman-Catt, of lowa; Caroline E. 
Merrick, of Louisiana; Alice Stone Blackwell, 
of Massachusetts; Josephine K. Henry, of 
Kentucky; Dora Phelps Buell, of Colorado ; 
Elizabeth U. Yates, of Maine; and Mary Cc. 
Francis, of Obio. 

Susan B. ANTHONY, President. 
E.ven Batrevye Dietrick, Cor. Sec. 
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FARES TO ATLANTA. 


Round-trip tickets from Boston to 
Atlanta will cost $3385, exclusive of 
sleeper. The sleeper from Washington 
to Atlanta and return will be $8 in addi- 
tion. Everyone must get a certificate 
from the ticket agent when buying his or 
her ticket, in order to obtain the reduced 
rates on the return. 
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THE ATLANTA CONVENTION. 


The coming annual convention of the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation in Atlanta will be a noteworthy 
occasion. It is the first time the conven- 
tion bas been held in Georgia, and the 
Southern papers are vying with one 
another in the generous amount of space 
they are giving to it in advance. The 
trip will be a delightful one, taking the 
delegates to a part of the country beauti- 
tiful and interesting in itself, and entirely 
new to many of them. Women will be 
present from nearly all the Southern 
States, and it will be a pleasure and pri- 
vilege to meet them and to compare notes. 
There should be a large attendance. 

The particulars in regard to railroad 
rates, hotel prices, etc., for which many 
of our readers have no doubt been impa- 
tiently waiting, did not reach us till this 
week. Mrs. Dietrick, the active and in- 
defatigable corresponding secretary of 
the N. A. W. S. A., on whom we relied to 
furnish these notices, is, as we have just 
learned, lying ill with the grippe at 
Orange, N. J. This accounts for the 
delay. A. 8. B. 
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ATLANTA CONVENTION NOTES. 


The Twenty-seventh Annual Convention 
of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
Jan. 3lst to Feb. 4th, 1895. 

Hore, HEADQUARTERS. The Aragon, 
the leading hotel of Atlanta, has been se- 
lected as headquarters for the Convention. 
The officers and speakers of the Convention 
will be entertained there, as guests of the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Association. 
Entertainment will not be provided for 
delegates or visitors, who are advised to 
secure rooms either at the headquarters 
(Aragon) or at other hotels. The rates 
per day are as follows, the Aragon having 
been especially kind in its arrangements 
for those attending the Convention: 

The Aragon, $2.50 for each person, two 
in one room, American plan. $1.00 for 
each person, two in a room, European 
plan. Steam heat free. 

The Kimball, American plan, from $2.50 
to $5.00 each, according to room, with 20%, 
discount to the Convention. Fires, 50 
cents. 


The Markham, American plan, $2.00 to 
$3.00 per person. 

RAILROAD Rates. Chairman,Miss Mary 
G. Hay, 66 1-2 Pennsylvania Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. A rate of a fare and a 
third has been granted by the railroads 
centering in Atlanta. For detailed infor- 
mation, address the chairman, Miss Hay. 
It is expected that an arrangement will be 
completed by which many of the delegates 
and visitors will meet in Washington, 
D. C., and proceed together to Atlanta in 
special cars reserved for the party. In 
this company will be someof the National 
and many State officers. Those wishing 
to go in these special cars should write at 
once to Miss Hay. 

ADMISSION FEE TO CONVENTION. The 
day sessions will be free to all. To the 
evening session there will be a charge to 
every one but officers, delegates and 
speakere,who, on presentation of their cre- 
dentials at the box office, will receive their 
tickets. Season tickets range from $1.00 
down to 25cts without reserved seats ; with 
reserved seat, from $1.25 to 35 cents, ac- 
cording to the part of the Opera House to 
which they admit. Boxes are for sale 
$14.00 to $10.00 for the three nights, ac- 
cording to location and seating capacity, 
holding from seven to five persons. 

BADGES. The National American W. 
S. A. bas no badge in general use except 
the yellow ribbon, which it is hoped all 
regular attendants at the Convention will 
wear during their stay in Atlanta. 

RaCHEL FosteR AVERY. 

Chairman Programme Com. of N. A. W.S. A. 
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MI88 ANTHONY'S ROUTE. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony will lecture as 
follows, on her way to Atlanta: 

Jan. 10, Lexington, Ky. 

11, Wilmore, Ky. 

14, Owensboro, Ky. 

15, Paducah, Ky. 

17, 18, 19, Memphis, Tenn. 

22, New Orleans, La. 

24, Shreveport, La. 

26, Birmingham, Ala. 

28, New Decatur, Ala. 
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PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The resolve of the Kansas woman suf- 
fragists to ascertain the position of the 
State Legislature on the question of a 
resubmission of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment, and in case that cannot be had, to 
urge the passage of a law conferring 
Presidential suffrage on women, is of the 
utmost importance. If resubmission 
should prove at present impracticable, it 
by no means follows that nothing else can 
succeed. Indeed, there are several reasons 
why the Legislature may welcome the 
new issue. 

It is undoubtedly within the power of 
every State Legislature to appoint the 
Presential electors itself. This has been 
repeatedly done in the past by the Legis- 
latures, as in the choice of a United 
States Senator. Or the Legislature may 
delegate this right by appointing agents 
to act in its stead. Qui facit per alium 
facit per se. This it now does by referring 
the choice to the male citizens. This is 
itself a precedent for enlarging the electo- 
rate. 

Suffragists believe that women have 
a moral right to vote—i. e., that if 
‘‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” 
then a government which denies that 
consent to one-half of its citizens is 
so far an unjust government. Now 
wherever our written constitutions, State 
or national, have left with the Legisla- 
ture the power to rectify an injustice, it is 
its duty todo so. Wherever the constitu- 
tion limits the power of the Legislature it 
can only do this by submitting a constitu- 
tional amendment to the voters. Under 
the State Constitution of Kansas, the 
regulation of the suffrage in municipal 
aftairs was not thus limited, therefore the 
Legislature very wisely gave women by 
statute the municipal franchise. Now the 
State constitution does not limit the right 
of the State Legislature to prescribe the 
method of appointing Presidential elect- 
ors. Nor would it amount to anything if it 
did. For the Federal Constitution is ‘‘the 
supreme law of the land, anything in a 
State constitution to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” And this supreme law, 
which antedated the State constitution of 
Kansas, has expressly placed the sole con- 
trol of the appointment of Presidential 
electors in the hands of the Legislature. 
It is therefore both the right and the duty 
o the Kansas Legislature, and of every 
State Legislature, to extend the suffrage 
in the choice of Presidential electors to 
all adult citizens, irrespective of sex. 

So much for the right; now as to the 
expediency. 

The principal cause of the defeat in 
Kansas, underlying and controlling the 
actions of the various political parties, was 
the vexed question of prohibition. It had 
much to do with the defeat of the woman 
suffrage constitutional amendment in Kan- 
sas in 1867. It is not generally known 





that an effort was made to incorporate 





woman suffrage in the original Kansas 
Constitution. It so far succeeded as to 
give women the suffrage on school ques- 
tions and on the granting of liquor licenses 
in the towns. As a result, licenses could 
not be had, and in order to get rid of the 
women’s votes against license, the num- 
erous little cities were organized, with 
charters that excluded the women from 
voting on that question. Then constitu- 
tional prohibition was enacted. Since the 
women have had the municipal suffrage, 
they have usually voted for ‘‘enforce- 
ment,” and for temperance town officers 
in the cities. The advocates of the resub- 
mission and repeal of constitutional pro- 
hibition felt that if women should secure 
State suffrage, prohibition never could be 
repealed. So the Germans and the great 
army of drinkers opposed woman suffrage, 
and it was defeated by 30,000 majority. 

Now this saloon power is not going to 
cease in Kansas. There, as everywhere 
else, it will stand like a solid wall against 
woman suffrage. Just so the saloon 
power has wiped out woman suffrage by 
judicial decision in Washington Territory ; 
just so it defeated it last year in the Mas- 
sachusetts Senate. If woman suffrage is 
resubmitted this year, or two years hence, 
in Kansas, the same combinations will be 
made to defeat it. 

But there is one great election over 
which the saloon question has very little 
influence, viz.: the Presidential election. 
That turns wholly on general political and 
economic issues. Now the opponents of 
woman suffrage make their strongest and 
most plausible objection on the ground 
that a majority of women do not vote in 
municipal or school elections, thereby 
seeming to show that they do not want to 
vote. In vain we say that only a small 
minority of men take the trouble to vote 
in local or special elections. But let nine- 
tenths of all the women of a State vote for 
anything, and this objection vanishes. 
There is one election of which the saloon 
has no fear, and in which every woman 
will vote if she can, and that is the Presi- 
dential election. The power to vote in 
that election can be given to women by 
any Legislature at any session. A major- 
ity of each House only is needed. 

There is not the slightest danger of 
the vote of the State being rejected on 
account of women voting. Congress has 
definitely settled that it will not go back 
of the official returns. The South espe- 
cially is a unit for State rights. No con- 
test would be for a moment entertained 
against counting the officially declared 
vote of Kansas, or of any other State, in 
the Electoral College. 

The only power that could set aside the 
women 8 votes in any State is its Supreme 
Court. In Kansas the Supreme Court is 
liberal and progressive, and would surely 
decide them to be constitutional. For the 
sake, therefore, of establishing an invalu- 
able precedent, and of thereby promoting 
woman suffrage in every State, it is most 
important that Kansas should extend 
Presidential suffrageto women. It would 
be a greater practical victory for the gen- 
eral cause than the adoption of a consti- 
tutional amendment, because it would 
open a door for all the other States. And 
if it were really feared that any serious 
legal or political complication might en- 
sue, this may be guarded against by taking 
the votes of the male and the female 
electors in separate boxes and rendering 
the returns of each separately, pending 
the Supreme Court’s decision. 

The action of the Kansas suffragists is 
wise andtimely. It goes on the old princi- 
ple that “half a loaf is better than no 
bread.” It is good tactics—one step at a 
time, using the power we have to get 
more power, and taking what we can get. 
So we bid them Godspeed in their move- 
ment for Presidential woman suffrage. 

H. B. B. 
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BOSTON EDUCATIONAL UNION. 

The Thursday afternoon Coterie of the 
Boston Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union, on Jan. 3, was addressed by 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who told of 
‘The Modern Miracle, Chicago.” Begin- 
ning with the first settlement, she sketched 
its remarkable growth and its great enter- 
prises carried on to success despite diffi- 
culties. Chicago, great and courageous 
in all its undertakings, will become, she 
believes, the Paris of America, in the finest 
sense—the centre of literature, art and 
education. Other Coterie lecturers an- 
nounced are: C. W. Ernst, Niels J. Groin, 
Rabbi Fleicher, Edwin D. Mead, May 
Alden Ward, Eliza Stowe Twitchell, and 
Julia Ward Howe. These lectures are 
free to members of the Union. The suc- 
cess of the recent lectures on ‘'Business 
Law for Women” has led to an engage- 
ment for a second series, to. be called the 
‘*Mary Lowell Stone Course,” which will 
be given by Mary A. Greene, LL.B., on 
six successive Monday evenings, begin- 
ning Feb. 4th, at eight o’clock. Tickets 
will be delivered free to applicants on 
Monday, Jan. 28, 10 to 12 A. M., and 7 to 
9 P.M. 


be given Mondays, beginning April Ist, 
atll a. M., by Rev. Wm. R. Alger. Other 
lectures will be given by Mme. Hanna 
Korany, the Syrian, and Mrs. Kate Tryon. 

Fy. M. Ae 


RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICERS. 


The Massachusetts W. S. A., at its 26th 
annual meeting, Jan. 8, 1895, adopted the 
following resolutions : 


Whereas, It is a self-evident truth, affirmed 
by the Declaration of Independence and admitted 
in theory by all the States, that the consent of 
the governed is the basis of a just government; 
And, Whereas the application of this truth is 
denied to one-half of the people of Massachu- 
setts who are women; therefore 

1. Resolved, That it is the paramount duty of 
every voter and of every party to secure to the 
women of the Commonwealth their right to vote. 

2 That we again petition our Legislature so 
to amend the election laws as to enable the 
women citizens of this State to vote for all eity 
oo town officers and in all city and town elec- 
tions. 

8. That Political Reform can only be made 
permanent and effective by reforming the voting 
constituencies, and that the only practical reform 
in the constituencies is by the addition to them of 
duly qualified women. 

4. ‘That to this end we invite the co-operation 
of all individuals and associations interested in 
social and political reform, and especially of all 
women’s clubs, leagues and societies. 

5. That we heartily commend the heroic efforts 
of Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln and her noble co- 
workers for the reform of the public institutions 
of Boston, and we confidently believe that when 
the women of Boston have votes, these efforts 
will be crowned with success. 

6. That the increase in Kansas from 9,500 
votes given for woman suffrage in 1867, to 89,000 
in 1894, shows a wonderful growth in public 
sentiment which ensures speedy success. 

And Whereas, fifty years ago women could 
not vote anywhere, while now they have school 
suffrage in twenty-two States, municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, full suffrage in Wyoming, 
Colorado and New Zealand, municipal suffrage 
for unmarried women and widows in England, 
Scotland, Canada and Australia, and for women 
both married and single in Parish Councils in 
England ; therefore resolved, 

7. That the common sense of the civilized world 
is working round to woman suffrage. 

8. That the vigorous help given by women 
against Tammany in New York, and against 
Breckenridge in Kentucky,shows that their direct 
—— voters will be for the purification of 
politics. 

9. That we call attention to the fact that at 
the recent State elections of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado 90 per cent. of the women voted, that they 
voted more generally than the men, and that the 
most educated and respected women voted more 
generally than the less educated and respected 
ones. 

10. That we rejoice in the 30,000 votes given 
by women in Chicago last fall for the Trustees 
of the Illinois State University and in the election 
ofa woman as one of the trustees. Also on the 
election of three women as members of the 
Colorado Legislature. 

11. That the cruel massacre of many thousand 
women and children by Turkish troops in 
Armenia, and the callous indifference of the 
European powers to the enforcement of their 
treaty obligations to protect the Christian sub- 
jects of Turkey, are evidences of the need of 
women’s participation in government. 

12. That we respectfully ask Hon. George A. 
O. Ernst to allow the Massachusetts Association 
to publish his summary of the laws of Massachu- 
—* affecting women as wives, mothers and 
widows. 


Officers were elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Vice-Presidents at Large—Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, William I. Bowditch, Emma 
Walker Batcheller, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Hon. George F. Eoar, Elizabeth 
Stuart gg Ward, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Hon. William Claflin, Mrs. Abbie 
Morton Diaz, Hon. Oliver Ames, Hon. 
John D. Long, Mary F. Eastman, Hon. J. 
W. Candler, Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, 
Mrs. James Freeman Clarke, Theodore D. 
Weld, Susan S. Fessenden, Hon. W. W. 
Crapo, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Hon. C. C. 
Coffin, William A. Bancroft. 
Clerk—Mrs. O. Augusta Cheney, Natick, 
Cor. Sec.—Henry B. Blackwell. 
Treasurer—Francis J. Garrison. 
Auditors—Amanda M. Lougee, Richard 
P. Hallowell. 
Chairman Board of Directors — Mrs. 
Judith W. Smith. 


DIRECTORS AT LARGE. 
Miss Amanda M. Lougee, Mrs. M. P. C. 
Billings, Mrs. L. M. N. Walton, Mrs. E. 
A. Hilt, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. 
Abby E. Davis, Mrs. Josephine Currier, 
Mrs. Eleanor A. Noble, Mrs. Mary B. 
Whiting, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. 


FOR LEAGUES. 

Mrs. E. M. Nutting, Ayer. 
Mrs. T. W. Brown, Belmont. 
Miss Mary A. Willey, Boston. 
Mrs. Kate M. Harvey, Brighton. 
Mrs. Sarah A. Bryant, Charlestown. 
Mrs. Annie C. Lee, Chelsea. 
Mrs. Cora A. Tuttle, City Point. 
Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, Concord. 
Mrs. Nettie S. Page, Dorchester. 
Rey. Dr. Richmond Fiske, E. Boston. 
Mrs. Sarah P. Moreland, Everett. 
Mrs. E. H. Webster, Hyde Park. 
Mrs. Abby G. Boutelle, Leominister. 
Miss Hannah M. Todd, Lynn. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent, Malden. 
Mrs. Matilda B. Tibbetts, Natick. 
Mrs. Ada W. Tillinghast, New Bedford. 
Mrs. Carrie Anders, Newton. 
Mrs. J. D. Bryant, Roxbury. 
Mrs. Lillias Clock Davenport, Sharon. 
Mrs. M. E. Rich, Somerville. 
Mrs. Sarah E. Hudson, Waltham. 
Daniel G. Hitchcock, Warren. 
Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Wellesley. 
Miss Sarah A. Henshaw, Worcester. 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns, Woburn. 
Mass. Member National-American Ex. 
Com.—Mrs. J. W. Smith. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Fortnightly Meetings at Headquarters, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
7 Parlor Meetings, Mrs. Mary Hutcheson 

age. 

Securing Woman’s Day at State and 
County Fairs, Mrs. Anna. S. Brown. 
Work among the Colleges, Miss Cora A. 
Benneson. 
Work among Episcopalians, Mrs. Eliza 








A course of four valuable lectures will 


_ — —— 
Among Universaliste, Miss Oliver. 
Among Unitarians, Mrs. S. D. Field, 
Among Methodists, Mre. Laurett, 
— 

Among Congregationalists, Mrs. E) 
beth R. McPherson. > 
Among Baptists, Mrs. Sargent Day. 

Among Presbyterians, Mrs. J. M. Bi 
DELEGATES TO ATLANTA. 
Henry B. Blackwell, Dr. and 
Boland, Mrs. Lillias Clock Daven 
Mrs. E. H. Webster, Mrs. Auerbach. 


ö— — — — 


MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING, 


The 26th annual meeting of the Maggg. 
chusetts W. 8. A. opened Tuesday morn. 
ing, Jan. 8, 1895, in the vestry of Park 
Street Church, Boston. The president, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, occupied the 
chair, and there was a large attendance, 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed · 


On resolutions: Henry B. Blackw 
Miss Sarah Henshaw, Mrs. J. W. Smith, 
—_ Abby E. Davis, and Miss Mary Ware 

en. 

On finance: Mrs. Anders of West New- 
ton, Mrs. Howe of Worcester, Miss Hager 
of Dorchester, Miss Benneson of Cam. 
bridge, with power to add to their com. 
mittee. 

The secretary’s report of the last annual 
meeting was read by Mrs. O. Augusts 
Cheney, and accepted. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. F. J, 
Garrison, was read and apprrved, as fol- 
lows: 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Francis J. Garrison, Treasurer, in ac. 
count with the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association for the year ending 
Nov. 30, 1894. 


DR. 

To cash on hand, Dec. 1, 1893, $662.19 
Receipts from memberships, . . 262.00 
BPOROTOEE, ccc ccc ccee 463.50 

Aux. Fees and Donations 

from Leagues, ..... 75.25 
Faneuil Hall, Tea Party, . . 552.00 
Sale of Leaflets,....... 654.86 
Sale of Yellow Bows, .... 30.10 
Sale of Enrolment Books,ete., 7.70 
DN ce eee n eeete 73 
Sub-letting Office Parlors. . 113.20 

——— 2,271.34 

$2,933.53 

CR. 
By Rent of Offices,...... . $675.00 
Miss Wilde's Salary,..... 318.00 
Printing and bundling leaflets, 490.57 
Printing circulars, slips, ete., 30.75 
Postage and Expressage, . . . 143.08 
Office Stationery,....... 25.14 
Expenses of Annual Meeting, 22.50 
Fees toN. A. W. 8. A.,... 76.30 
Caterer for Reception to F. 

DOUMASS, — — 3.00 
Travelling expenses of speak- 

Gee cccvsscessc 29.61 
Sec’y salary and expenses, .. 22.07 
Petty office expenses,..... 26.09 
Occasional clerical help, ... 48.20 
Expenses of Tea Party at Fan- 

OU) Hal, ccc cece 484.85 
Yellow ribbon and bunting, . 38.88 
Woman’s Columns sent to 

ee eee 
Mrs. F. B. Brainard, from 

French bequest, .... 50.00 
GORE, cc cccssecce ° 2.70 

——— 2,525.4 
Cash on hand Dec. 1, 1894, $408.29 


E. & O. E. Francis J. GARRISON, Treas. 


Mrs. Davis outlined the report of the 
Fair Committee, which will be published 
in full next week. 
The annual report of the chairman of 
the executive committee was read by Mrs. 
J. W. Smith, as follows: 
This Association has had its regular 
monthly executive meetings, and has 
sent its petititions to the Legislature, and 
influenced many other societies to do so. 
It has had its hearings at the State House, 
and its defeat, which came nearer to a vic- 
tory than ever before, and promises to be 
as e same nature as the defeat at Bunker 
It has had its annual meeting, in con- 
nection with which, at the suggestion of 
our honored leader, Mrs. Lucy Stone, we 
celebrated the 120th anniversary of the 
Boston Tea Party, in that ‘cradle of Lib- 
erty,” Fanueil Hall. Our tea party was 
attended by more than fivehundred people 
on one of the stormiest nights of last 
winter, when the rain poured on the snow 
which had filled the streets. 
The Association has sent literature to 
colleges and schools, to ministers and 
teachers, to legislators and Leagues, and 
to other States struggling to enfranchise 
their women, and no doubt the increase of 
favorable suffrage sentiment is largely due 
to this agency. 
The Association has offered to send 
speakers, free of charge, to any Woman’s 
Club in Massachusetts that would have 
the subject of suffrage for women consid- 
ered. More than thirty clubs have ac- 
cepted the offer, and no doubt others will 
do so. As there are more than 
women’s clubs in Massachusetts, this is a 
fleld worth cultivating. 
At the last annual meeting it was urged 
that newspapers should be supplied with 
news relating to woman suffrage, as well 
as in all lines of woman’s work. This has 
been done more thoroughly than ever be- 
fore, and, as the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
last spring, ‘‘The warm thanks of Massa- 
chusetts women are due to the Boston 
Transcript, Globe and Advertiser, which 
have strongly and consistently cham- 
pioned the municipal woman suffragé 
bill, and we are not sure but the Bos 
ton Journal ought to have a vote 0 
thanks for the service it has unintention- 
ally rendered by making women indignant, 
converting some to suffrage who never 
cared for it before, and making those who 
vy already believers doubly enthusias- 
tic. 
Last, but not least, the Association has 
held a Fair, which has resulted in furnish- 
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of the Association open, and the work 
constantly progressing. 
JupiTH W. SMITH, 
Chairman of Ea. Com. 


The report of the Committee on Plan of 
Work was presented by its chairman, Miss 
Blackwell. It embodied the following 
suggestions : 

1. That a circular letter be prepared, 
explaining the chief departments of the 
Association’s work, and mentioning the 
name and address of the superintendent 
of each department, and that a copy of 
this circular be given to each new member 
of the Association, with an earnest invita- 
tion to take up active work in one or 
more of these departments. 

2. That a superintendent of parlor 
meetings be appointed, to promote the 
holding of such meetings for the discus- 
sion of «qual suffrage. 

3. That a superintendent of work 
among working women be *** to 
bring to the attention of Working Girls’ 
Clubs and similar bodies the relation be- 
tween the ballot and wages. 

4. To recommend to the Leagues the 
study of civics, and of constitutional and 
parliamentary law. 

5. To continue the effort to secure 
‘*Woman’s Days” at the State and County 
Fairs, Chautauqua Assemblies, and all 
similar gatherings, in order to bring the 
subject of suffrage before large audiences 
who would not otherwise hear of it. 

6. To place suffrage literature in rail- 
road stations, stores, waiting-rooms, libra- 
ries and reading-rooms. 

7. To engage an organizer, if practica- 
ble, for a couple of months next spring, to 
J123 new Leagues and strengthen the 
old ones. 

8. To continue to send a speaker free 
of charge to * woman’s club or other 
association that is willing to hear the sub- 
ject presented. 

9. To prosecute press work, and use 
every means to secure the publication of 
equal rights matter in the daily and week- 
ly papers. 

rther suggestions were invited. 

Mrs. Livermore said: It is good to learn 
from everybody. English women have a 
way of gathering up little bits of money 
which we might well copy. Let us go 
into the jug business. e wanted very 
much to build a parish house in connec- 
tion with our church. The men said, ‘We 
can’t afford it.” The women said, ‘‘We 
can.” A multitude of little jugs were 
provided, each with the cork sealed, and 
with a slit in the side. Everybody 
dropped in what he or she could; and 
then we all came together and knocked off 
the heads of the jugs with a hammer, and 
we had a great dea) of fun and raised a 
large sum of of money. Dr. Lorimer’s 
church did the same thing with small 
boxes, 800 of which were finally opened 
with a can-opener, and $3,000 were taken 
out. Why cannot we do it? We might 
easily raise $500. 

Again, we have large, handsome, cen- 
tral parlors. Let us have a meeting there 
once a fortnight, with an address, not 
necessarily on suffrage. Let us have a 
committee appointed to arrange a pro- 
gramme, and slips printed with the pro- 
gramme for three months ahead. Let us 
ask the women who come to these meet- 
ings to join the Association, and let us 
have a big jug on hand, and I will be there 
to remind them to contribute. 

Mrs. Anders, of Newton, suggested that 
the remaining Lucy Stone Mite Boxes 
might be used instead of jugs. 

Mr. Blackwell said Mrs. Dietrick had 
said we might make any use of the Mite 
Boxes we chose. They were designed 
especially for Kansas, but we might use 
halt and send the other half to the Kansas 

.S. A. 

Mrs. Livermore: My heart is set upon 
jugs. 

Mr. Blackwell: I withdraw my propo- 
sition, especially as I know that women 
love to break jugs. 

Mr. Blackwell also urged an increased 
vote of women for school cemmittee, and 
the importance of letting the legislators 
know we are interested in the success of 
the municipal suffrage bill. 

The plan of work was adopted, with the 
additional suggestions that had been made. 

Miss E. U. Yates, of Maine, said that in 
Connecticut last year, excellent results 
had been brought about by codperation 
between the Suffrage Association and the 
Granges. She had addressed the annual 
meeting of the State Grange on suffrage, 
and afterwards twenty local Granges bad 
arranged meetings for her to speak on 
suffrage, paying all the bills themselves. 
The Granges represented an intelligent, 
thinking, reading element, and the suf- 
frage associations would do well to co- 
operate with them as much as possible. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORTS. 

Mrs. L. L. Blood, of Winchester, State 
Superintendent of Work among Congre- 
gationalists, reported that she had ob- 
tained the addresses of all the Congrega- 
tional ministers and Sunday school super- 
intendents of the State, and had mailed 
them 6,000 pages of suffrage literature, 
besides doing personal work as she had 
opportunity. 

The State Superintendent of Work 
among the Colleges, Miss Cora A. Benne- 
son, gave her annual report, as follows: 

During the past year, 3,732 leaflets on 
woman suffrage have been distributed in 
the colleges of Massachusetts and among 
alumpæ. Of these 748 went to Smith 
College, 807 to Wellesley, 210 to Mt. 
Holyoke, 870 to Amherst, 80 to Clark 
University, 200 to Radcliffe, 500 to Har- 
vard, 323 to the alumnz of various col- 
leges. They were given to all the stu 
dents of Wellesley and Clark University, 
and to a large proportion of those atSmith, 
Mt. Holyoke, Amherst and Radcliffe. 

The leaflets were sent to Harvard to 
meet an unexpected and eomewhat sur- 
prising demand. Woman suffrage was 
announced as one of nine subjects on six 
of which Harvard Freshmen were ex- 
pected to prepare themselves to write 
themes for examination. The report came 
back that the 500 leaflets sentwere “being 





— up by the fellows like hot cakes.” 
a demand for our literature had 


Suc 
never been known before within the walls 
of Harvard. Had I been apprised earlier 
of the desire for them, probably a much 
larger number would have been appropri- 
ated. How many would been assimilated 
it is impossible to report. 

Two years ago, when I proposed to 
send leaflets to Smith College, I was told 


they would probably be thrown into the and heart were deeply engaged in the 


waste baskets. Last June,when I attended 
Commencement there, several students 


thenked me personally for those they had | 


received, and all with whom I spoke on 
the subject conceded that there had been 
a manifest growth of suffrage sentiment 
in the college. An increasing interest in 
the subject is to be observed in the col- 
leges everywhere, due, it may be, only in 
small measure to the dissemination of 
suffrage literature among them, but still 
an encouraging sign of the times. 

The reports of Mrs. Lauretta Richard- 
son of East Boston, Misa Oliver of Rox- 
bury, Mrs. Field of Somerville, and Mrs. 
Whiting of Springfield, Superintendents 
respectively of work among the Metho- 
dists, Universalists, Unitarians and Epis- 
copalians, were called for, but the ladies 
were absent. 

Mrs. Livermore: There is no need of 
work among the Methodists; they are all 
suftragists already. 

Miss Yates: Except a few like Bishop 
Vincent and Dr. Buckley. 

Mrs. Livermore: Bishop Vincent is 
nearer to the kingdom than he likes to 
believe. Dr. Buckley is incorrigible ; there 
is nothing to be done with him but to let 
him alone. 

Mrs. Livermore paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Field’s work among the Unitarians. 

Miss Allen, of Cambridge, described a 
call which she and Miss Benneson had 
just made on Father ey in the effort 
to find some one to act as ae 
of work among Catholics. e gave them 
avery friendly reception, and said he was 
entirely in sympathy with the suffrage 
movement, and would try to find some one. 

Mrs. Billings: He once told me he 
wished he could make a woman for that 
work. 

ELECTION AND REPORTS. 


The election of officers followed. 
list of officers is published elsewhere. 
The rest of the morning was given to 
the reports of Leagues. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The attendance was even larger than 
in the morning. The Boston Globe said: 
**Every seat wastaken. Many young men 
were noticed in the audience.” 

Mrs. Livermore introduced as the first 
speaker Mrs. Emily B. McLaughlin, the 
newly-elected president of the Boston W. 

.T.U. Mrs. Livermore said: ‘*This will 
be her maiden speech for suffrage, though 
ehe has been talking for a long time in the 
Ww.c. T. U.” 

MRS. MCLAUGHLIN'S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. McLaughlin said she was _ to 
bring to this Association the greetings of 
the women whom she represented. We 
meet in this room every Monday, and the 
one hundred women who met here yester- 
day would every one of them have united 
in a friendly greeting to you. At the re- 
cent National W.C. T. U. Convention at 
Cleveland, no allusions were more heartily 
cheered than those to equal rights for 
women. This is not exactly my maiden 
speech for suffrage, but I was not always 
right on this question. I always believed 
in it in my heart, but I used to be like the 
man whose little boy was asked if his 
father was a Christian. The boy said he 
was, but he ‘didn’t work much at it.” I 
thought it was a great thing when I came 
out on a platform. But now I have got 
my eyes open. Any woman is likely to 
have her eyes opened who tries to do an 
philanthropic work. It is not so muc 
the work we do as the work we don’t do 
that is converting our women. We go 
round and round and don’t get anywhere, 
because we have not the ballot. 

Mrs. McLaughlin referred to the effort 
to legalize houses of ill-fame in this city, 
and to the need of continual vigiiance. 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

The remaining reports from the Leagues 
came next in order, as unfinished business. 
Mrs. Burrill reported for Concord, Miss 
Blackwell for Dorchester, Mrs. McPher- 
son for East Boston, Mrs. Cleverly for 
Leominster, Mrs. Tibbetts for Natick, 
Mrs. Anders for Newton, Mrs. Currier for 
Roxbury, Mrs. Freethy for Somerville, 
Mrs. Hudson for Waltham, Mrs. Blood 
for Winchester, Mrs. Clark for Woburn, 
Mrs. Howe for Winchester, Mrs. Webster 
for Hyde Park, Mrs. Davenport for Sharon, 
and Dr. Chubbuck for New Bedford. The 
reports were encouraging, and showed 
much good work done during the year. 
The report of the youngest League, 
Sharon, was especially cheering, and 
showed remarkable activity. The Sharon 
delegate, Mrs. Davenport, said a new 
broom was always supposed to sweep 
clean, ‘‘but we believe that hard work 
and plenty of it will keep a suffrage 
broom new right along.” 

REPRESENTATIVE ROE’S ADDRESS. 

Mr. Alfred 8S. Roe, of Worcester, 
was the next speaker. An exchange of 
witticisms took place between him and 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Livermore speaking 
of her failing eyesight, and Mr. Roe of 
the quickness with which she had caught 
sight of him, although he had entered 
7 quietly and stayed in the back of the 

all. 


Mr. Roe said: It is charged that 
women do not want to vote. I have been 
looking over the registration reports, and 
a larger percentage of the registered 
women voted than of the men, although 
the women can vote on only one question. 
You know how zealously men vote when 
there is a live issue. I am a Republican 
with a large woman suffrage attachment. 
Last year is supposed to be the first time 
that the Republicans have voted despite 
the weather. A stormy election day is 
often spoken of as ‘good Democratic 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 


The 


entertainment, which was most gratify- 


IN MEMORIAM, 


| 

’ HARRIET LEMIST.—Died Jan. 4, 1895. 

| The cause of woman suffrage has lost no 
more devoted friend than this quiet,earnest 

| woman, whose heart was full of the love 
of humanity. Modest and unassuming, 
she never took much part in the public 

| discussion of any subject, but her head 


great questions which have agitated our 

time, and she was more than willing, she 
| was eager to afford any service that she 
could render to the good cause. 

She was relied upon year after year to 
fulfil the same round of needful but incon- 
Spicuous service, and when once the 
charge was placed in her hands, all rested 
easy that it would be punctually fulfilled. 
Although her modesty seldom allowed her 
to express her views, she was brave asa 
lion in holding fast to her own principles, 
however unpopular they might be. 

Through her long sickness, in which 
frequent changes from despair of re- 
covery to flattering hopes of health 
were very trying to her spirits, she was 
brave, patient and hopeful, and was ready 
at last to lay down the weary body which 
had served her so long and was so fully 
outworn. 

As a school girl, she was gentle, loving 
and beloved, and she was the same 
throughout her life, finding her joy in the 
work she could do, and in the warm affec- 
tion which she gave and received. The 
long summer hours, when she was confined 
to the house, were filled with reading of 
the best literature, and she never lost her 
interest in all good work for hnmanity. 

Farewell, dear, true-hearted friend, fare 
on, for the same joys lie before thee in the 
future, to live to work, to love. E. D.C. 


+ 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw YORK, JAN. 8, 1895. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
League was held at 4 Lexington Avenue, 
on Thursday evening, Jan.3. The near- 
ness to the holiday season and the threat- 
ening weather prevented a large attend- 
ance. Mrs. Imogen C. Fales, of Brooklyn, 
gave an interesting lecture on ‘‘The New 
Age,” tracing the progress of evolution, 
and predicting that in the higher civiliza- 
tion of the future women would play a 
most important part. Mr. John Burley 
Robinson, Miss Clayton and others spoke 
briefly. The chair announced the death 
of Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, and resolutions 
of respect to her memory were adopted. 

On Monday evening, Jan. 7, a musicale 
took place at the residence of Mrs. Har- 
ris, 56 East 57th Street. The beautiful 
rooms were well filled, and a delightful 
programme was rendered. Miss Elizabeth 
Paterson and Miss Myra French sang, 
Mr. Aldis J. Gray played on the auto- 
harp, Mr. Conrad Behrens poured out his 
wonderful bass voice in song, Mrs. Mer- 
cedes Leigh and Miss Marie Hartley gave 
recitations. This is only a part of the 





ing, not alone for the money netted to 
the League, but for the interest evinced 
in the cause by those who were present, 
and by the distinguished artists who made 
it a success. On Monday afternoon there 
was a gathering of the new class for 
Political Education at the residence of 
Mrs. Henry M. Sanders, 433 Fifth Ave- 
nue. Professor Giddings, of Columbia 
College, spoke on Political Economy. 
There was a large attendance, Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, Mrs. Esther Herrman and 
many other well-known leaders being 
present. 

Certainly no class of persons desirous 
of enfranchisement ever fitted themselves 
for it so patiently and faithfully as 
women are now doing. In this city we 
have the Society for Political Study, 
established in 1886 by our City League, 
which meets every Tuesday at 144 Mad- 
ison Avenue. This new League for Polit- 
ical Education, and the Political Equality 
Club in each Assembly District, are, 
all of them, studying political history 
and methods, besides innumerable other 
associations throughout the State pursu- 
ing similar lines of research. There is 
something touching, almost pathetic in 
this earnestness and conscientiousness 
with which women are thus striving to 
prepare for the liberty for which they 
hope. No one ever said that foreigners 
arriving in this country must learn some- 
thing of our form of government, and 
know what the ballot meant, before they 
were fitted to use it. No one ever de- 
manded that the colored men of the 
South, ignorant, unlettered, crushed by 
slavery, must prepare themselves for the 
intelligent exercise of suffrage and per- 
sonal representation; but when women 
ask the right to vote, the objection is 
urged that they are not prepared for so 
great a boon! 

The situation recalls a story that Mrs. 
Whitehead told years ago. She took a 
suffrage petition to her hired man, and 
asked him to sign it. After looking it 
over, he refused, saying that women did 
not know enough about politics to vote. 
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his politics were. ‘‘I am a Republican,” 
he answered, promptly. ‘And what is a 
Republican?” With a pause for reflec- 
tion, he replied, ‘It is the opposite of a 
Democrat.” ‘And what is a Democrat?” 
This was a puzzler. After considerable 
hesitation he said, ‘‘It’s the opposite of a 
Republican,” and then, seeming to realize 
that this was not altogether satisfactory, 
he added, “I don’t believe you can 
find a man between here and the Corners 
that knows the difference any better than 
I do.” 

Well, the women of the country will 
certainly make all such objections futile 
if patience and industry in acquiring 
information are of any value. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Vermont Legislature (recently ad- 
journed) passed an act authorizing a mar- 
ried woman to be appointed executrix, 
administratrix, guardian or trustee. The 
marriage of a single woman shall not 
affect her authority to so act under a 
previous appointment. 


A memorial exhibition and sale of 
paintings by the late E. T. Billings is in 
progress in the gallery of the Unity Art 
Club, 711 Boylston Street, corner Exeter, 
and will continue till Jan. 15,10 A. M. to 
10 P.M. The many friends of this admir- 
able artist will be glad of this opportunity 
to see his work. 


The annual public meeting of the New 
England Helping Hand Society will be 
heid in the Universalist Church, Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston, Tuesday evening, Jan. 
15, at 7.45. The president of the society, 
Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill, will deliver the 
annual address, and there will be other 
good speakers. The public are invited. 
The annual business meeting will be held 
at 2 P.M. onthe same day. Supper at 6 
P. M. 


The Ladies’ Physiological Institute and 
the Moral Education Association together 
arranged a course of four lectures, on 
Thursday afternoons of January, at 3 
P. M., at Wesleyan Hall, Bromfield Street. 
Last Thursday Rev. Charles G. Ames 
spoke on ‘‘Body and Mind.” On Jan 17 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness will ask, ‘“‘Are 
Women to Blame?” and on Jan. 24 Miss 
Helena 8S. Dudley will tell of ‘*The His- 
tory and Aims of College Settlements in 
America.” These lectures are free to the 
public. 


A reception will be given to Mrs. Helen 
M. Gougar at the Sherman House, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 16, by the officers of the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Association. Mrs. Gougar 
will be assisted in receiving by Mrs. Mary 
E. Holmes, president Dlinois E. S. A.; 
Rev. Olympia Brown, president Wisconsin 
E. S. A.; Mrs. Frances Beckwith. presi- 
nent Cook County E. S. A.; and Judge S. 
M. Saylar, of Indiana, Mrs. Gougar’s 
leading attorney in her suit before the 
Indiana Supreme Court for the right to 
vote. 


Mrs. Kate Tannatt Woods and Mrs. 
Marion A. McBride have been chosen to 
represent the New England Woman’s 
Press Association at the meetings of co- 
operative councils and clubs. The Asso- 
ciation will observe its ‘gentlemen’s 
night” on Jan. 16. Governor Greenhalge 
will be the speaker. Among the guests 
of honor will be Mrs. Greenhalge, Mrs. 
William Tod Helmuth, Mrs. Jennie C. 
Croly, and Mrs. Julia. Ward Howe. The 
Governor will be accompanied by several 
members of his staff. On the 18th an 
afternoon reception will be given in honor 
of Mrs. Helmuth, and a date is being 
arranged for a reception to Mr. David 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE STATUE OF INJUSTICE. 


BY HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


I dreamed I was a sculptor, and the king, 

Who loved me well, and knew me Greek at 
heart, 

Bade me to carve for him who loved the art 

A statue of Injustice. Quick the wing 

Of fancy flew to every ancient thing 

That e’er from that fell crime did living start 

And come to be of human life a part, 

And from whose monstrous form new wrongs 
did spring; 

But never old-time wrong, like one I knew, 

Strong and triumphant in the world to-day ; 

And so a man and woman I did mould, 

Sinful alike, and waiting sentence due, 

While the stern judge the woman frail did flay, 

And bade the man depart, free and more bold. 


— 


THE CHICKADEE. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 





Care keeps its hold with constant clasp, 
Whatever may betide us; 
Grief waits the shrinking heart to grasp, 
Pacing, half-veiled beside us. 
But oh, the sky is blue, 
And oh, the sun is bright! 
And the chickadee in the dark pine tree 
Carols his meek delight. 


The earth in silent snows is bound; 
Want grinds and pain oppresses ; 
Life’s awful problems who shal! sound ? 
Its riddles sad who guesses? 
But oh, the sky is blue, 
And oh, the sun is bright! 
And the chickadee in the tall pine tree 
Sings in the cold’s despite. 


Give me of thy wise hope, dear bird, 
Who brav’st the bitter weather! 
Share the glad message thou hast heard, 
And let us sing together. 
Tho’ winter winds blow wild. 
No storm can thee affright. 
Thy trust teach me, O chickadee! 
Sweet chanting from thy height. 
—The Independent. 


> 





RETROSPECT, 


BY HERBERT BATES. 


Never can this land be 

The home that my own home was, 
With its opal breadth of sea, 

With its pastures of rock-pierced grass. 


Never the prairie line 
Can match the sea’s blue rim; 
And the blue of the inland skies 
Burns spiritless and dim. 


The dust-clouds drift and drive, 

The south wind cries and grieves, 
The parching grass-blades strive, 

And the seared corn sobs in sheaves. 


And J think of the blue, cool hills, 
The spaces of pine-gloomed land, 
And the flooding tide that fills 
The rippled coves of sand; 


The rippling waves tbat beat 
Where I shall never come, 
That bicker at the feet 
Of the fir-clad hills of home. 


Never can this land be 
The home my old home was, 
With its opal breadth of the sea, 
And its pastures of rock-pierced grass. 
— Boston Transcript. 
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A FOUNTAIN PEN. 


I am not the possessor of a fountain 
pen. I never had but one, which was 
given me as a Christmas present years 
ago, when I was a young man, and foun- 
tain pens were a novelty. Mine was made 
of tin, with a rubber bag to hold the ink. 
When you squeezed the penholder the ink 
ran out of the bag and flooded the pen— 
or anything else that happened to be 
witbin convenient range. The diabolical 
contrivance looked like a tin whistle and 
acted like a cuttle fish, but no one else 
had one, and so I-was proud of it. Vani- 
tas vanitatum! Short was my triumph. 

I can still remember, as painfully as 
though it was an affair of yesterday, how 
the tragedy occurred. It was at the Stur- 
devant-Hamiltons’ ball—the event of the 
season. I had been looking forward to 
this ball with interest for a good while, 
because I intended to find an opportunity 
there to effect a reconciliation with Alice. 
Such opportunities were not frequent, and 
I knew that if I missed this one it might 
be a long time before I found amother, 
and that odiously handsome Dick Hamil- 
ton was paying her a great deal more at- 
tention thanI liked. Alice and I had been 
close friends ever since we were children, 
and I had come to feel that I had a sort 
of proprietorship in her. We had even 
been engaged for just twenty-four hours, 
at the end of which time we had quar- 
relled, for reasons too complicated and too 
absurd to be introduced here. I speedily 
repented, however, and was only waiting 
for an opportunity to induce her to do 
likewise. 

With this weighty resolution on my 
mind, it is no wonder that I felt a little 
tremor as I started to go down stairs, and 
that I scanned myself with unusual at- 
tention in the great pier-glass, to make 
sure that my attire was perfect. Nothing 
embarrasses one more under trying cir- 
cumstances than the consciousness of 











being badly dressed. I was, I think I 
may say, well dressed. My trousers 
were impeccable, my gloves ditto, my 
coat fitted to perfection, my white waist- 
coat was as spotless—to employ a figure 
which is popular among my brother bar- 
risters—as spotiess as the driven snow; 
my hair was at that precise point when it 
has lost the formality given to it by the 
hair-dresser without assuming the wild 
and umbrageous appearance to be noticed 
among musicians and other doubtful 
characters. My complexion had never 
been better. On the whole, I was well 
satisfied with the general effect. 

When I entered the ball-room, Alice 
was away at the further end, talking, I 
grieved to note, with that odious young 
Hamilton. I did not care to make my 
approach under such circumstances, and 
bided my chance with what patience I 
could muster. Finally my opportunity 
came, and I lost no time in reaching her 
side. She greeted me very kindly, as she al- 
ways did, in something the same style that 
she might have received a very old friend 
of her father. This cheerful, unembar- 
rassed greeting always provoked me be- 
yond measure; but I did my best to stifle 
my ill temper, which was also somewhat 
assuaged by the pleasing discovery that 
through some misunderstanding she was 
not engaged for the next dance. I had 
never seen her more radiantly beautiful, 
and I could feel the eyes of many envious 
observers turned upon us as we took our 
places. The next dance and the next 
were taken, but the third she promised to 
me. At the end of this dance, I remarked 
that she was somewhat flushed with the 
heat, and proposed that we should take a 
turn in the conservatory. 

Whether she guessed what was in my 
mind or not, I cannot say. It seemed to 
me that the color grew a shade deeper in 
her lovely cheeks, but that may have been 
due to the heat, or was, perhaps, but the 
effect of my own imagination. At any 
rate, she assented in the most charming 
manner in the world, and we strolled out 
into the large and handsome conservatory 
which was now quite deserted. It was in 
this same conservatory that we had stood 
and talked the evening after we were en- 
gaged, and I hoped that memories of this 
would affect her, as they did me. But 
alas! she was evidently in a far from 
sympathetic state of mind. 

I suppose you must be very much en 
gaged with your profession,” she re- 
marked, sweetly; ‘‘wesee so little of you 
nowadays.” This had all the effect of 
premeditated satire. It had not been a 
month since we had laughed merrily to- 
gether at my briefless condition, and had 
agreed that we could be happy together 
without riches. 

Not so deeply engaged but that I find 
time to call on all who care to have me,”’ 
I answered, bitterly. 

‘*Indeed, you are very unkind and unjust 
to speak so,” she replied, with unruffied 
tranquility. ‘It was only last Thursday 
that I heard Uncle Jack say—” 

‘*Something very flattering, no doubt,” 
I broke in, angrily. ‘‘A very fine division 
of affection, indeed. I enjoy your Uncle 
Jack’s, and yours goes to that—”’ 

I think we had better go back, now, 
Mr. Lang. I had supposed that I might 
trust you, as an old friend, not to try to 
annoy and vex me.” 

“Mr. Lang! I see I am getting to be a 
very old friend, indeed. So old that I 
shall soon be quite forgotten. You are 
right. We had better go back; your new 
friends will be expecting you.” 

‘‘Why will you be so perverse and 80 
cruel, Robert ?”’ 

„At least I am not cruel enough to for- 
get you. But that, you would account a 
kindness, I suppose.” 

‘*Indeed, I would rather have you for- 
get me than think so unkindly of me. I 
had hoped that we might always be good 
friends.” 

I think,” I replied, with unpardonable 
brutality, ‘“‘that you had better invest in 
alap-dog. They are much more manage- 
able.” 

* You are right,” she said, with icy 
sweetness; ‘‘and they are at least grate- 
ful to their friends.” 

‘*Forgive me, Alice!” I stammered; ‘I 
did not mean to be such a brute.” 

“Let us forget everything but that we 
are very good friends,” she answered 
after a moment’s pause. ‘And I want to 
put your friendship to a selfish use this 
very minute.” 

“You know very well that I would 
gladly die for you.” 

“Oh, my wants are not so exorbitant as 
that,” she answered, lightly. ‘‘I merely 
want your advice, as my oldest and best 
friend, in a case where I can’t trust my 
family to judge impartially. I think you 
know Mr. Hamilton—Mr. Richard Hamil- 
ton, I mean.” And I fancied that she 
blushed a trifle as she mentioned the 
name. I answered with a very bad grace 
that I had the great honor of a distant ac- 
quaintance with the young gentleman in 
question. 

*-I fancied so. Now, the long and short 
of the matter is, that my people are very 





anxious to have me—marry him; and 
Aunt Mary in particular has her heart set 
on it.” 

‘*He seems to me a very desirable parti, 
indeed,” I said, coldly. “I suppose you 
hardly need my congratulations.” 

“*He, too, is so silly as to want to marry 
me,” she went on, without seeming to 
notice my rude speech, “and I have 
promised to give him an answer this 
evening. And what”’—here she seemed 
strangely embarrassed, and became deeply 
absorbed in the figures on her fan—'*what 
answer shall I give him?” 

‘*What answer?” I cried, as her mean- 
ing flashed over my dull comprehension, 
‘““why, tell him that you are engaged, of 
course !”’ 

Just what happened next is rather 
hazy in my mind—almost ¢ bliterated by 
the direful catastrophe which so soon 
followed. I dimly remember kissing her 
upturned face as we stood in the shadow 
of a great South American cactus, that 
screened us from all observation, and 
drawing her toward a divan that we had 

2cupied on the memorable evening when 
we had been engaged before. We knew 
all the strongholds of her aunt’s house 
perfectly. 

‘*How improper!” she exclaimed, 
apropos of something or other. ‘Sup- 
pose that any one should see us this 
way!” 

That would be improper, I admit,” I 
replied, serenely; ‘“‘but then, you see, 
nobody can.” The argament was unde- 
niable, and she let her head rest against 
my shoulder with a little sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

“How absurd to think that we ever 
quarrelled,” I observed, presently. 

Oh, don’t talk of that horrid time any 
more! I have nearly cried my eyes out 
over it. Let’s just remember that we have 
loved each other all the while.” 

For a moment there was silence. 

‘Alice!’ I said, severely, as a sudden 
thought came to me; ‘‘what were you in- 
tending to answer—” 

‘* That,” replied Mistress Alice, se- 
renely, *‘you will never know.” 

‘*There, that dance is finished,” I said; 
“the rabble will be out here in a 
moment.” 

“There is no hurry,” she answered, 
with the delightful sang froid of woman- 
kind under circumstances that are trying 
to masculine nerves. ‘‘We can see any 
one who passes the turn of the staircase.” 
. ‘Ah! now it is time,” she said, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘and I will see if I can fix myself 
up a little. You have put my hair in a 
shocking state of disorder. Ugh! What’s 
that?” 

I sprang to my feet, aghast. On her 
delicate pink corsage was a large and 
gruesome stain of black, that was slowly 
but surely spreading over the entire front. 

“J—T—I’m afraid it’s ink!” I said, in 
quavering accents of despair. 

‘Ink! Where in the world should any 
ink come from?” Her voice had a hard, 
sharp quality, that I had heard once in a 
while before. Evidently her ladyship’s 
mood was fast losing its amiability, and I 
felt some tremors of fear. 

I knew altogether too well where the 
ink came from. With an awful certainty 
I looked at my once immaculate white 
waistcoat; it was now a gruesome, soppy 
mass of Smith’s blue-black commercial 
writing fluid. The emergency was fright- 
ful. Was there an outside exit? And 
then the dress—horrible! I had known 
affection to outlast the crash of fortunes, 
and to vanish like frost-work at a dish of 
gravy spilled over a new gown. Since 
that day I have utterly refused to believe 
all stories of hair growing gray from 
fright and anguish. It is absolutely im- 
possible that any one should be scared as 
I was. 

Alice looked up from her own ruined 
finery and caught the woe-begone expres- 
sion on my face, and, overcome with the 
ludicrousness of the situation, she burst 
into a little ripple of laughter, in which I 
was obliged to join. 

Oh, here she is!” said a familiar voice, 
and Mr. Sturdevant- Hamilton, accom- 
panied by the handsome Dick, turned in 
front the long staircase. I saw the young 
geutleman’s jaw drop suddenly, and the 
sight comforted me amazingly, and gave 
me courage to meet stormy weather. 

‘‘Why, Alice!’ cried the aunt, and her 
stern glances wandered from Alice’s luck- 
less gown to my lamentable waistcoat in 
a manner that showed that two was 
rapidly being added to two with the cus- 
tomary result. ‘‘What in the world, 
Alice, have you been doing ?”’ 

‘SJ rather think, aunt,” she mischiev- 
ously replied—‘‘I rather think that we 
have been getting engaged.’’ 

Dick’s face still wore a gloomy and 
sardonic expression, but he managed to 
pluck up enough spirit to make one of 
his abominable puns. 

‘It strikes me,”’ he said, sadly, ‘that 
that is a melancholy waist of ink.” 

It was probably about five years before 
people got through teasing us about our 
unlucky adventure. I do not expect ever 
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to hear the last of it, exactly, but we 
never hear it mentioned now except inci- 
dentally, and neither my wife nor I seem 
to care at all any more. But I ean still 
remember the horrid sensation of that 
dreadful moment. As I said before, it 
seems as though it had all happened yes- 
terday. I never desired another fountain 
pen.—Home and Country. 
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WOMEN ON AMERICAN FARMS. 


Rditors Woman's Journal; 

Missionary enterprise has expended 
large sums of money and a vast amount 
of time and labor, to say nothing of the 
human lives sacrificed, in efforts to miti- 
gate the conditions that surround Oriental 
womanhood. Our hearts have bled as 
we listened to impassioned appeals for 
the victims of the cruel suttees of India, 








and to eloquent pleadings in behalf of 
the enslaved occupants of Turkish harems, | 
while here, in our own land, our sympa- | 
thies were freely extended to those ‘‘Pris- | 
oners of Poverty” and ‘White Slaves” | 
whose wretched lives were laid bare be- | 
fore us by prominent New York papers. | 
Our shop and factory girls, too, have been | 
a prolific theme for speakers and writers 
of philanthropic tendencies who, by call- | 
ing public attention to the unfavorable 
conditions that surround their lives, hope 
to set in motion influences that tend to 
improve their mental, moral and social 
conditions. Working women’s clubs and 
literary, social and educational societies 
have been organized without end for 
women’s benefit, by kind-hearted and 
wealthy people who enjoy using their 
wealth and talents for the good of others. 

But while every other class of working 
women is receiving the attention of social 
reformers, how little thought has been 
given to the restricting circumstances 
that attend the life of the average woman 
upon our farms! Some one may object 
to the classification of farmers’ wives 
among working women, but where are 
there any women who work harder, who 
work longer hours, who receive less re- 
muneration, and who have less to show 
for a lifetime of toil and self-sacrifice than 
many a farmer’s wife, who, from her wed- 
ding day, gives up all thought of rest and 
ease, and at the end lays down her life, 
thankful for the rest that awaits her only 
after she has passed 

‘Behind that low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings.’’ 

The very nature of farm life entails cer- 
tain conditions that are inevitable, and 
their tendency is to shut in and enfettera 
woman’s life, until soul-life, like her out- 
ward life, becomes narrow, distorted and 
unfruitful. These conditions act upon 
our farm women intellectually and so- 
cially, as the iron bars of a prison would 
upon their physical powers. The com- 
parative isolation of farm life, combined 
with the routine drudgery of every day 
(and Sunday, too often) is a strong bar 
against social and intellectual enjoyment. 
Woman, no less than man, is ‘‘a social 
animal,” and needs frequent intercourse 
with her fellow beings, for that mental 
stimulus without which there can be no 
true progress. She needs time for the 
cultivation of the higher powers of her 
mind, that she may be enabled to fight 
life’s battles more bravely, bear its bur- 





dens more easily, and enjoy life’s pleasures 


more fully. For there are pleasures to 
enjoy on a farm. 

It is the mission of the Grange to break 
down some of the iron bars that imprison 
the lives of so many women on our farms 
—to do away with the isolation that shuts 
in so much latent nobility, hidden talent 
and true womanhood. The social side of 
Grange life is a blessed boon to many a 
farmer’s wife and daughters, who through 
its influence have been drawn into more 
frequent intercourse with others, finding 
warm friends, and even nearer and dearer 
ties among those who but for the Grange, 
would have remained entire strangers. 
While thus creating a warmer social 
atmosphere, which has a strong and hu- 
manizing effect, there is another Grange 
influence reaching out into our farm 
homes, developing intellectual strength 
and freedom. In mental capacity there 
are no women in the world who surpass 
the women of our farms, but intellectual 
life, like plant life, requires favorable 
opportunities for growth and progres- 
sive development. These opportunities 
the Grange affords, and through the edu- 
cational influence of the Order, we are 


| developing on our farms intellectual abil- 


ity of a high order. 

As woman’s mental horizon widens, and 
she is enabled to take larger views of life, 
its duties and responsibilities—she realizes 
that in every direction, her power to aid 
in the work of social progress and refor- 
mation is limited by the unyielding bar of 
you cannot vote upon it.” This is not 
the place for me to set up a line of argu- 
ments for or against equal suffrage. I 
would only point to the incontestable 
fact that the tide of conservative public 
opinion has set in strongly in favor of 
giving the ballot to woman. The ques- 
tion for us to consider is not the advis- 
ability of granting this right, that is 
almost a foregone conclusion. Grange 
influence has been an important factor in 
removing popular prejudice against wo- 
man suffrage. The rural conservatism 
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that recoils from radical changes has been 
gradually overcome by the subtle forces 
that work through our Order. In wo- 
man’s admission to the Grange upon equal 
terms with her brothers, in sharing 
equally in the duties, the privileges, the 
honors and the responsibilities, we have 
grown accustomed to think of her in her 
relation to matters outside of the domestic 
circle. Her interest in public affairs is 
stimulated by the discussions of questions 
of the day, in which she is expected to 
take active part, and her unquestioned 
ability, given an opportunity to express 
itself, often opens to her a wider field of 
usefulness. 

I have only written of one phase of 
Grange work—the breaking down of the 
barriers that prevent the fullest develop- 
ment of the truest womanly nature on 
our American farms. The Order is also 
building up, from the foundation of Amer- 
ican agriculture, a broader and higher type 
of manhood and womanhood. It is striv- 
ing, a8 Boston eloquence has expressed it, 
to “help on a little clearer thinking, and 
to lift the eyes that we may catch clearer 
glimpses of the dawn of God’s new day.” 

Mary R. WOODWARD. 

Sharon, Conn. 
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A CLERICAL DEFAMER OF WOMEN. 





BowLINnG GREEN, Ky., JAN. 5, 1895. 
Bditors Woman's Journal ; 

The usual result has followed the agita- 
tion for woman’s rights in North Carolina. 
Northern readers who are accustomed to 
hear the South spoken of as the Land of 
Chivalry will doubtless be amazed to read 
the foll »wing specimen of vulgar insolence 
delivered by the Rev. J. L. White, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church in Asheville, 
North Carolina. After declaring that 
‘‘the husband is the head of the house- 
hold,” he said : 


Woman’s rights, so-called, have done 
great injury in homes.... A woman’s 
rights woman should never marry. And 
I pity the husband who has such a wife. 
Really the woman’s rights craze has 
reached Asheville. Two ladies, unmarried 
of course, actually appeared before our 
honorable Board of Aldermen, were act- 
ually introduced by His Honor the Mayor, 
and then the Mayor, in his enthusiasm, 
announced a meeting at his house in the 
interest of woman’s rights. Alas! Alas! 
However, I am glid to say that such does 
not represent the uoble women of our 
beautiful city. 

It seems incredible that any man calling 
himself a gentleman and a Christian could 
utter from his pulpit such a cowardly in- 
sult to the high-born, high-bred women 
who have the honor of inaugurating the 
woman movement in the State of North 
Carolina. However, there does exist such 
a thing as chivalry in the South, and the 
editor of the Asheville Citizen gives noble 
expression to it in these manly words: 


It is strange that even from the pulpit 
there should come a note of derogation, 
almost, if not quite, of ridicule, at the 
women who feel that they are called to 
agitate for the granting of the right of 
suffrage to theirsex. These ladies, some 
of whom are honored in both hemispheres 
and well known where their ridiculers will 
never be heard of, are working along the 
line of what they consider, and have a 
full right so to consider it, their mission. 
They are not fools, not Socialists, not 
Anarchists; they do not aim to tear down 
the existing social fabric, but to upbuild 
it. To speak of such women as ‘‘unmar- 
ried, of course,” is to fling at them the 
cheapest of wit. To say that they ‘‘should 
never marry” is to insult their virtuous 
womanhood. Whetherthey should marry 
or not depends wholly on circumstances 
into which an outsider cannot with good 
taste inquire, and which form so delicate 
& private and personal matter that the in- 
trusion of advice unsought, especially in 
public, is impertinent and ungentlemanly. 


All shame to the minister who disgraces 
his manhood, his church and his State by 
publicly insulting ladies! All honor to 
the editor of the Asheville Citizen, who 
shows us what real Southern manhood is 
—a shield and a defence for womanhood 
when assailed by the slander and malice 
of vulgar minds. 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A DISH-PAN, 





Bditors Woman's Journal : 

It was my happy lot to spend a part of 
last summer on the lovely banks of the 
classic Hudson. While there I spent much 
time in the summer studio of a New York 
artist. One sunset I sat in the door 
where, close by, a tin wash-pan stood, and 
suddenly I had a vision of all the tin wash- 
pans in the world, and it was revealed to 
me that there may be many romances 
hanging around a wash-pan, even an old 
tin one. In the glory of the rich August 
sunset, which was showered upon me 
trom the placid river, I saw these pictures. 
There were new pans in old homes and 
hew pans in new homes, and there was 
the old wash-pan in the old home; there 
were bright scoured wash: pans and dingy, 
dirty ones, and well-kept ones and bat- 
tered ones. Some were rusty and leaky 
and had bits of rag pulled through the 
holes, and the children loved to get them. 
Pulling out the rags, they poured water 





into the pan and amused themselves with 
making figures on the floor with the 
drips. 

But of all the wash-pans I saw, the one 
that these lines describe impressed me 
the most deeply: 

How long you've stood 

"Neath the wooden spout of the pump! 
Battered and old you are now, 
And filled with dents and bents. 
*Twas Jeddie made that big one; 

He was just three years old. 

He carried you out to play with, 
the ax was the otber toy. 

O Jeddie. my blue-eyed boy! 

Dead, and his grave sunk in. 


Bebe came next, and he’s gone South— 
Married a Georgia girl and left me. 
He played with you too, old wash-pan— 
Sailed his boat and caught fish; 
He made more dents and bents. 
How pretty his dimpled feet used to look 
As I gave him his bath at night, 
When you were sound and bright. 


Then there was Ollie and May and Jude; 
But they never made any dents or bents. 
They were all kept clean by you, old wash-pan! 
Now they are all gone and you are here, 
Each dent is a dimple to memory dear. 


Husband, too. How many timesa day for forty 
years 
You for him 
Were filled to the brim! 
Together we came here on my wedding day. 
Little then did I think 
We should be left alone this way. 
Old wash-pan; we soon must part, 
But what memories cling 
Round your battered shape 
With its dented brim! 


Do you see the picture? The grey- 
haired, sad-faced, work-hardened woman 
alone in the glorious sunset? Is it too 
sad? Sad pictures help us sometimes and 
so I leave it. 

SaRA NEWCOMB MERRICK. 

Boston, Mass. 
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WHO MASSACRED THE ARMENIANS! 


The Impress, the organ of the Pacific 
Coast Women’s Press Association, says: 


Again we hear of ‘Armenian Atrocities” 
like unto those of the Bulgarian atrocities 
of a few years ago. Hundreds and thou- 
sands of men, women and children mur- 
dered under varying circumstances of hor- 
ror adapted to age and sex—shot, burned, 
outraged, destroyed by the wholesale. 

There arises a universal outcry from 
civilized Europe and America; Armenians 
in exile meet together and join their 
voices in execration of these deeds and in 
demand for relief and vengeance; and 
everywhere is rage and scorn against the 
immediate perpetrator—'‘the unspeakable 
Turk.” 

The subject appeals to our latest ethical 
sense—that of international, extra-na- 
tional humanitarianism. That other 
countries should be so moved by this 
behavior over seas, behavior which does 
not affect the trade in pork and grain, 
proves, more than countless sermons from 
pulpit and platform, the growth of human 
love among us. 

But while greeting with delight the 
new international sensitiveness which so 
cries out against this sin and demands 
punishment of the sinner, let us stretch 
our new consciousness a little, and see 
who is most to blame in the matter. Take 
history and geography and see how the 
Turk came into Turkey and what he has 
done there. Look at his effect on the 
industry, art, religion, general progress 
of the country. Note his position in the 





development of Europe as a whole—how | 


it affects him, and how he affects it. See 
the behavior of the Sublime Porte to sub- 
ject States, notably Greece. Then you 
begin to wonder, if you have any sense of 
international ethics at all, why this 
criminal State is allowed to remain among 
comparatively enlightened and virtuous 
eames, and to continually rob and 

If on your street there is a man who 
beats his wife and children and occasion- 
ally assassinates a family or so next door, 

ou have that man arrested and punished. 

f you live in a wild, new, western town 
where the law is not yet recognized, you 
lynch this person forthwith. 

But what would be your state of mind, 
legally or lynchingly, to find a certain 
rich and powerful neighbor of the evil- 
doer protecting him from every assault, 
on the ground that he, the criminal, was 
a useful barrier between him, the rich 
man, and some others of the sons of 
affluence? 

In such case the punishing and blame 
must fall on the defender as well as on 
the culprit; and, should any new crime 
occur, the defender is responsible to the 
whole community for maintaining such a 
terror. 

Christian England maintains at the 
cost of her own blood—in the face of all 
Europe—this ‘‘sick man” whose peace is 
a harm and whose war is a horror. Be- 
cause England supports Turkey it is pos- 
sible for Turkey to murder thousands of 
unhappy living beings. 

Who then is responsible for the death of 
all these Christian citizens of Armenia? 
England, for her own private advantage, 
maintains this brutal killer of women and 
children, knowing full well that this is 
not the first time when death was dealt 
wholesale to a struggling little nation, 
nor will it be the last. ow should we 
feel towards such a champion? 

What should we do? 


— 
or 


Richard Watson Gilder, editor of the 
Century, has been investigating the slums 
of the country’s greatest city and this is 
what he says: ‘I have covered the city 
very thoroughly during the past few 
months and visited the very worst places. 
But I have not found anything like the 
squalor and wretchedness that used to 
prevail, when, as a boy, I visited the Five 
Points with my father. The conditions 
are steadily growing better.” 








A MORAL PROBLEM, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have just finished ‘‘The Golden House,” 
by Charles Dudley Warner, published in 
Harper's. The story made an impression 
upon me because it helped me to solve a 
moral problem which has frequently 
troubled me. It is this: ‘‘Is the love of 
an unworthy object demoralizing, or the 
reverse?” The love of God for his creat- 
ures, and of mothers for erring children, 
are often quoted in favor of such affec- 
tions; and there is, besides, the law of for- 
giveness to be considered. All this would 
indicate that faithful devotion, even to an 
unworthy object, should be an uplifting 
force, from a moral point of yiew. Asa 
matter of fact, it is, in most cases, demor- 
alizing. Submissive wives, clinging to 
husbands whose moral standard of living 
is far below their own, very frequently 
show a marked degeneration of character. 

Edith, in ‘The Golden House,” had this 
problem to solve. She loved her husband, 
but soon discovered that her ideal of liv- 
ing was so far above his head as to be 
practically out of his sight. There was a 
moral difference between them which led 
to an inevitahle inward separation; and 
love itself could not bridge the gulf. Yet 
she longed to retain his love, to keep him 
near to her, to uplift him if possible. 
Now, should she do this by descending to 
his level, accepting the intimacy of his 
chosen friends, attending doubtful enter- 
tainments, of which she had often ex- 
pressed disapproval, and giving up her 
own loftier pursuits, her philanthropic 
work, and other interests which belonged 
to her superior moral position? Nine 
women out of ten would have answered 
this question in the affirmative. They 
would have been brought into closer con- 
tact, temporarily, but without the slight- 
est hope of any mutual elevation of char- 
acter in the future. On the other hand, 
by retaining her own higher ideals, she 
ran the risk of losing him forever; for she 
could not lift him up to her own level. 
She ran this risk, kept her own individu- 
ality, and won him in the end. Yet she 
might have lost him! But would it not 
have been a noble defeat? 

It seems to me that this is the secret of 
making an unfortunate love a worthy one 
—never to descend to the moral level of 
the person loved. In the case of a parent, 
there is no temptation to lower the stand- 
ard; the position in the first place being 
a superior one, and involving the necessity 
for preserving personal dignity. But with 
a wife, or even a friend, the situation is 
more complicated. Any amount of pa- 
tience, forbearance, and self-control may 
be exercised; but in all matters of moral 
principle, hold your own at any cost, or 
the submissive love which the world calls 
noble and beautiful, will in reality be a 
source of weakness and corruption, and 
will end in being an actual curse. 

MARION CoUTHOUY SMITH. 





HUMOROUS. 


Are you engaged?” inquired the lady 
of Bridget at the intelligence office. 

“No, mum, but—but I have regular 
company four nights o’ the week.” 


Ignoramus—How did England’s great 
comic journal come to be called Punch? 
Wiseacre—From the modus operandi of 
getting a joke into an Englishman’s head. 
—Puck. 


“T never argy agin a success,” said 
Artemus Ward. ‘When I see a rattle- 
snaix’s hed sticking out of a hole, I bear 
off to the left, and says I to myself, that 
hole belongs to that snaix.” 


A political orator, evidently better ac- 
quainted with Western geography than 
with the language of the Greeks, recently 
exclaimed with fervor that his principles 
should prevail ‘‘from Alpha to Omaha.” 


‘“*Will you have some oatmeal?” said 
Mary’s mother at the breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. ‘‘No, mamma,” an- 
swered Mary. “I thinkI won’t waste my 
stomach on oatmeal to-day.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Clara—It’s really too absurd, this idea of 
any one believing in ghosts in this age of 
electric cars and bicycles. Tom—Not at 
all, when you consider what these inven- 
tions are doing to keep up the supply.— 
Brooklyn Life. 


A minister in Florida had been laboring 
hard to raise money for achurch. Finally, 
a friend from the North sent him the last 
hundred dollars needed, and the day he 
received it he was presented with a son 
and heir. The Sunday following the con- 
gregation shook with suppressed laughter, 
when the poor man, thinking only of the 
donation, thanked God for the small succor 
that had just arrived!—W. H. McZlory. 








A GREAT BATTLE 


Is continually going on in the human sys- 
tem. The demon of impure blood strves 
to gain victory over the constitution, to 
ruin health, to drag victims to the grave. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the weapon with 
which to defend one’s self, drive the des- 
perate enemy from the field, and restore 
bodily health fur many years. 


Hoop’s PILLs cure nausea, sickness, in- 
digestion and biliousness. lb 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leafiets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OFrrics, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, 
Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alica Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 
Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LBAPLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

The Woman’s Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
’ Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equa) 
Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A,True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 
Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 18327. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET 1m Boston. * 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
a ad Brookline. - 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Woman's Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 

p and a panied by notes conoernin 
them written by Miss Carrollin 1892. Price, $1.08 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
8.E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D.C. 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yetout. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER 


BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 
Term opens September 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


45th Annual Session opens it. 26,94. A four years 
ed course of Lectures, 


work offers LT gy’ advan’ to A 
who are also admit to the clinics of the 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, e 
Dax, 181 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session October Ist; 4 
Four years’ graded course. Pesce en eins Mow it & 
—— ae and full Clinical . Btuden 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospite 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcemenis 
and information pry to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,Dzam, 

821 East 18th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylsten Street, Rooms 49 and 64. 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
wom: dren. 


en and chil e 
The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her t for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Lay given wholly to city practice, 
The Doctor’s free dis msary for the poor ) stil) 
continued at her office # from 6 to9 P. M. 
lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE : 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


The Woman’s Journal. 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 
especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 



































EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”—Znglishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“It is so much the posted Be Tees ane 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna I orn 
“It is abl and irreproachable—an of 
wea, tot who are batting for the rights of bu 
*— Avermore. 


ity.”—Mary A 
It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what is far 
better, a just one. I could not Bo without it.—Martetta 
Holiey (“Jostah Allen’s Wife.’’) 

“The Woman’s JOURNAL has been 
upon the t and widening w of woman’s work, 


and ministry Tea style to mare tnd ite spirit ” 
Fawtvtaa —— 


my outlook 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation what 


what 
can do, and what should do. It is oldest 
the women’s papers now in e has buiit 


for itself a solid and unblemished’ 
jeua Ward Howe. 


“If any one wishes to be 
uestion, the Woman’s JOURNAL is the very best means, 


* is healthful and interes: — that 

on — to be glad to introduce into hie family tex 

— merit alone, even if he did not believe tm 
le su or own 

ters.” —Mre. Zereida G. alse. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subsceib- 
ers to the WomAN’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s Journat will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 


informed on the woman 








Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 


(Coneluded from Fifth Page.) 
weather.”’ We have just found out that 
we must vote, weather or not. That is 
what the women do. In one town, out of 
193 registered women, 190 voted. On the 
a 94 per cent. of the women and 
84 cent. of the men registered vote. 

know a high school where they have 
discussed woman —- year after year 
je Byes years, and could not get a boy to 
the negative ina prize debate. ‘ 
are you so unwilling?” asked the master 3 
“do you all believe in it?’ ‘Oh, no! 
they answered—they were at that su- 
e age when a boy is apt to be con- 
—7—— of girls—‘‘but there are no 
arguments against it.” ‘When the sen- 
ior Senator of Massachusetts says he never 
heard anyone talk for five minutes against 
it without going counter to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, J’m not going to 
try,” said one bright boy, who afterwards 
made a remarkable record at Amherst. 
So they had to take a subject for their de- 
bate from the ancient Greeks ard Romans. 

I hope we shall have the woman suffrage 
hearing this year in the old Representa- 
tives’ Chamber, with all its associations. 
he more than forty years since the voice 

Lucy Stone was first heard there, in 

1853. The members did not all come then, 
and they will not all come now, for some 
of them complain that there is nothing 
new to be said for woman suffrage. Is 
there anything new to be said against it? 
I hope the women will come out to the 
hearing in force; and let me offer one 
piece of advice—if any one says anything 
you dislike, do not hiss. Wendell Phillips 
said, when some one hissed him, “Only 
snakes and geese hies.” Listen in silence, 
and you wil! spare us having to hear, as I 
have heard members say: ‘I was about 
ready to vote for your bill, when I heard 
that woman hiss out there, and I thought, 
if that is the sort of argument we are to 
hear, I guess we'll let woman sufirage 
wait.” 
_ The news from Colorado is encouraging. 
Our opponents are driven to the last 
ditch. All they can say is, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve in it.” *And the Jews cried out all 
the louder, ‘Crucify him, crucify him !’” 
And there was as much reason in the one 
case as in the other. 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said: At the 
Bryant centennial which I have just at- 
tended, John Bigelow was present. He 
took me to supper, and I asked, ‘*What is 
your record on woman suffrage?’ He 
said, ‘‘I made a plea for it before the New 
York Constitutional Convention. We were 
beaten, but I did my best.” Mrs. Howe 
said she had been surprised and delighted 
at the great awakening in New York, in 
which one of her own grandnieces had 
taken an active and enthusiastic part. 
“When I come before an audience of 
woman suffragists, | am reminded of De 
Tocqueville’s words, ‘When we meet, we 
are like old lovers; we have told each 
other all.’” Mrs. Howe continued: The 

ngdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation. These quiet meetings, held in the 
interest of a reform which has greatly 
divided the mind of the community, and 
which is far from being a fact accom- 
plished, remind me of other days in which, 
while Boston was busy with its events 
and its wealth, its pains and its pleas- 
ures, a devoted company of men and 
women met to carry on the battle of 
freedom, and to devise measures for the 
liberation of our slaves. 

The newspapers of that time would 
mention that Mr. Phillips or Mr. Garrison 
spoke, and they almost always spoke of 
Lucretia Mott and her knitting. The 
work in which sbe and her friends were 
engaged must have seemed as tedious as 
the web woven by the patient yer pe os 
But all the time this feeble folk had with 
them a great unseen army, the my! of 
the great moral and social forces which 
bring and conserve civilization. The 
8 ers faithfully did their work, and 

e hearers faithfully listened. And, 
although they were few, and the advo- 
cates and instruments of oppression were 
many and mighty, they were of good 
cheer, for they knew that God was work- 
ing with them. 

So we in this modest meeting may sit 
together in the illumination of heavenly 


hope. We are working in the direction | 


of the great providential order. We can- 
not command the times nor the seasons, 
but we can stand for what they ought to 
bring—for what they assuredly will bring, 
if not to us, to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

*“How do you know this?” some may 
ask. ‘‘Have any of the chief priests of 
fashion, any of the Pharisees o litical 
life, believed in the doctrine which you 
are at such pains to vindicate and to com- 
mend?” We are not sure of this, but we 
rely upon something stronger than the 
prestige of fashion or of political promi- 
nence. We rely upon the eternal princi- 
ples of right and justice, and upon the 
aes heart of the people, which is becom- 

g awake to them. Look at Kansas, look 
at Colorado, look at New York—the city 
which has become a by-word for corrup- 
tion and misrule, and for the hopeless 
laissez faire with which good people have 
been content to abide in the midst of evils 
too shameful to be published, and against 
which they found no remedy. New York 
to-day determines to cast out its evil spir- 
its, and her women indicate their share in 
this great labor. 

How wonderfully, in a few weeks, did 
the change of heart become manifest! 
The strongholds of the evil time are 
crumbling. The better day is dawning. 
I, for one, and many with me, regard the 
woman’s movement as an unfolding of 
the true purport of Christianity, as a link 
in the divine logic of providential events. 

It is not only because Christ sat with 
Mary and reasoned with Martha, not only 
because St. Paul said that in Christ Jesus 
there is no caste line invclving spiritual 
inferiority, neither bond nor free, neither 
male nor female. 





A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. V. 














It is because Christianity gave to the 
world the promise of a reconciled and 
unified humanity, from which should be 
banished all the destructive oppositions of 
interest which distract society, from its 
origin even to our own time. This great 
harmony springs out of the diversity of 
human gifts and the correspondence of 
these gifts to human needs. Society is 
not to be elevated by raising up one class 
and by depressing another, by perpetuat- 
ing distinctions which would make one 
race imperial and another servile; per- 
petuating the kindred institutions of 
tyranny and slavery. The leaven of in- 
spiration is to leaven the whole lump. 

he Jofty mind of the leader is to lift the 
minds of his followers. The great master 
is to be recognized in the great servant. 

We call this the woman’s day because 
in woman the faithful spirit of service 
and self-sacrifice is discerned and ac- 
knowledged, because the force which 
attacks and asserts is no longer to have 
predominance over the patient power 
which waits and loves, gives and forgives. 

Ob, the glory of this new world in 
which each shall have regard to the good 
of all, in which justice shall reign and 
posse shall be established! Prophets and 

ings have desired to see this day. Its 
light is beginning to dawn upon us. Let 
us thank God that we are permitted to see 
so much of it. 

The report of the resolutions committee 
was next presented by its chairman, Mr. 
Henry Blackwell. The resolutions were 
taken up one by one and adopted, with 
some changes. They are published else- 
where. 

Mrs. Livermore strongly commended 
the work of Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln, and it 
was voted that a copy of the resolutions 
passed at this meeting be sent her. 


MRS. LIVERMORE’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Livermore, in her annual address, 
congratulated the Association on the 
gore of the cause during the past year. 

hen between six and seyen hundred 
thousand persons signed g petition to the 
Constitutional Convention of New York 
during the past year, asking it to submit 
the question of woman suftrage to the 
voters, and 15,000 petitioned against it, the 
convention refused; but the great work 
done in that campaign, and the lessons 
— by the debates in the convention 
will never be lost. The courage and hope 
inspired by the triumph of woman suf- 
frage in Colorado, the widespread debates 
on the question in Kansas, as well as the 
call for woman suffrage meetings in the 
South, and the fact that the National 
American Convention is to be held at At- 
lanta in February, show a rapid and 
gratifying gain fpr the cause. 

Mrs. Livermore urged every woman to 
—* herself into the work more thorough- 
y than ever before. She entreated men 
and women to ask the legislative mem- 
bers from their districts to vote in favor 
of equal rights. She emphasized the ne- 
cessity of keeping in touch with the latest 
developments of the cause, and of attend- 
ing all suffrage meetings, so as to learn 
as much as possible about it. 

Mrs. Livermore spoke eloquently on 
the suffering of women and children in 
India, the efforts of Dr. Mansell and her 
Solleagues to get the legal age of mar- 
* raised to sixteen, and their success, 
‘with great difficulty, in getting it raised 
to twelve years. She also referred to the 
women strikers at Haverhill, whose em- 
ployers kept back $2 out of their weekly 
wages of $5, compelling them to live on 
$3 per week. , Mrs. Livermore said: ‘In 
view of such conditions among women, 
how can we be indifferent? How can we 
say we have all the rights we want? I 
am now an old woman. | have been in 
the field for fifty years, and I had thought 
my work was almost done. But I am 
here to do my best, because I took Lucy 
Stone’s hand in mine when she lay dying, 
and promised her to do more than ever 
before in this work.” 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


At the evening meeting, in spite of a 
snowstorm, there was a large audience, 
and they were well repaid. Mrs. Liver- 
more presided. 

Helen H. Gardener read the opening 
paper, on ‘‘Woman as an Annex.” It was 
clear cut, logical, brilliant, incisive, and 
masterly in style. Mrs. Gardener is a 
Virginian, and her grace of manner, char- 
acteristic of Southern women, heightened 
the effect of her address, which evidently 
made a deep impression. 

Mrs. Livermore said: ‘‘My husband is 
the best suffragist I ever met. I was his 
disciple. He wasa ——_ long before 
we were married, and we have been mar- 
ried for fifty years. Yet even he says 
that, when thinking of the race in the ab- 
stract, he finds it hard not to think of men 
alone—hard to remember that half the 
human race are women. 

‘**When we were first married, we went 
to different churches, and we soon found 
that we differed in our views of many 
doctrines. I said to my husband, ‘One of 





us is wrong.’ He answered, ‘Yes, my 
dear, but it isn’t 1.’ He declared, how- 
ever, that I had a clear right to go to my 
own church, and he encouraged me to do 
so. We still go to different churches, and 
we never quarrel at dinner on Sunday 
over the sermon. 


tored by four doctors, all of different 
schools, and we go to four different 
churches. I rather glory in this, and 
wish that there were more doctrines to 
disagree upon. But I confess it is ter- 
ribly expensive to pay pewrents in four 
churches. 

It is not often we have so logical and 
witty and clear-cut a speech as we have 
had from Mrs. Gardener to-night, and I 
warrant it is not the last time she will 
address a Massachusetts audience. [Mrs. 
Gardener had said it was almost the first 
time. 

I Be been very fortunate in my male 
relatives, and am always inclined to con- 
fide in men. In fact, I never got into 
trouble in my life except through over- 
confidence in men. Ifa woman were to 
call to me from the platform of a moving 
car, ‘Jump on! jump on! IM catch you!” 
I shouldn’t think of jumping; but the 
other day, upon receiving that encourag- 
ing invitation from a man, I didjump. My 
foot slipped. Two men who were athletes 
bent over and caught me just in time. 
Two seconds later, and I sHould have been 
shovelled up in a basket. Men and breth- 
ren, join our Massachusetts W. 8. A. I 
am always glad when a man puts his 
name down as a member of the society. It 
is not our fault that we are so largely an 
organization of women. 

rs. Livermore, being obliged to take 
a train, called Mr. Blackwell to the chair. 
The closing address was made by Miss E. 
U. Yates, of Maine. It was witty and 
brilliant, full of amusing anecdote, and 
delighted the audience. Miss Yates said 
one of the great political parties was once 
reported to have been defeated by three 
R’s. The woman suffrage amendment in 
Kansas had been defeated by three B’s— 
bishops, brewers and bums. ‘‘Bishop 
Vincent’s article eae equal rights for 
women was printed and sown broadcast; 
the brewers paid for circulating it (one of 
them acknowledged this to me); and the 
bummers of all parties voted against the 
women.” 

At the close, Mr. Blackwell asked if 
any one in the audience would like to add 
a few words. An anarchist in a back seat 
arose and put several questions to the 
chairman, and a lively dialogue ensued, 
in which the audience seemed to think 
Mr. Blackwell had the best of it, and he 
was heartily cheered. 

The singing of the Doxology closed a 
very pleasant and interesting meeting. 

A. 8. B. 
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**WALKING DISORDERLY.”’ 

A Baptist minister writes to the Louis- 
ville Western Recorder that the daughter 
of a ‘“‘wealthy and inffaential member” 
bas married a Methodist preacher and 
joined the Methodist Church. What shall 
be done with her? Shall her name be 
quietly dropped without church action, 
or shall her name be retained, as she de- 
sires to have it retained? Or shall she be 
excluded in regular church meeting on 
the ground of ‘“‘walking disorderly?’ The 
pastor thinks that is the proper way and 
asks information. Our contemporary, of 
which T. T. Eaton, D. D., is the editor, 
replies that by marrying a Methodist 
minister and joining the Methodist Church 
this young Baptist woman ‘thas turned 
her back upon New Testament doctrine 
and church order, and given her adherence 
to an unscriptural order and to the mainte- 
nance of doctrines contrary to scriptural 
teaching.” Of course, then, she cannot 
be retained unless her membership with 
the Methodist Church ceases, for certainly 
‘nobody can be a Baptist and a Methodist 
at tresame time.” There must be church 
action, and the church must withdraw fel- 
lowship, and the reason must be given, 
although she should be admonished first, 
for “if it was ever right for her to be 
a Baptist it is forever wrong for her to 
be anything else,” and her ‘marrying a 
Methodist preacher in no way changed 
her obligation to believe and practise 
what the New Testament teaches.” So 
the decision is that the church must vote 
to exclude her for walking disorderly. 

The N. Y. Independent comments as 
follows: 

Such teaching as this is sectarianism of 
the worst sort. It is not Christian; it is 
wicked. It makes that which was in- 
tended to be a symbol of union aclub of 
division. We have no argument with it 
any more than Christ had argument with 
the Pharisees. It is to be denounced; 
and if a man cannot see that it is wrong it 
is of no use to discuss it with him. 
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PURE blood is absolutely necessary in 
order to enjoy perfect health. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies the blood and 
strengthens the system. 
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We are a very inde- | 


ndent family, and a very happy one. | 
The members of our household are doc- | 








WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of ~ 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


a 4 v 
go>” HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


V¥ln Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


~ ui in * of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 


pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE RISING SUN STOVE POLISH 


In Cakes for Durability and Economy. 


THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth fo 
an after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 








N. E. W. Club.—Monday, Jan. 14, 8 P. 
Discussion—“Significant Modern Tendencies.” 





A 
DRESSMAKER.—Miss Elizabeth McGregorg 
at 58 W. Newton Street, Boston, has latest sts 
reasonable prices, and a perfect fit is assured. ’ 








THE DRAMA. 


HoLuis STREET.—The third and last 
week of Julia Marlowe’s engagement be- 
gins Jan. 14, with a play new to Boston, 
while others in which she has already 
achieved marked success will be presented. 
The new plav is ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday,” 
taken from Robert Browning’s drama. 
Miss Rose Eytinge has condensed it to 
one act with admirable skill. It will have 
two representations throughout the week: 
Monday, ‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea” and 
*“Colombe’s Birthday”; Tuesday and 
Wednesday, **The Love Chase;” Thurs- 
day and Friday,‘‘Rogues and Vagabonds,” 
**Chatterton” and ‘*Colombe’s Birthday” ; 
Saturday matinee, ‘‘Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea’ and ‘*Rogues and Vagabonds;” Sat- 
urday night “Ingomar.” ‘Chis repertory 
will contribute to the enormous business 
since the beginning of the engagement, 
which is the most prosperous one that she 
has ever played in this city. Her audi- 
ences have been one succession of crowded 
houses, and large theatre parties have 
been the rule. 

— — ⸗ 

COLVMBIA—The New Woman“ at the 
Columbia Theatre has proved eminently 
successful, and will be continued for one 
more week. Like ‘Sowing the Wind”’ it 
deals with questions of intense interest. 
The audiences have enjoyed Mr. Grundy’s 
wit and sparkling satire with enthusiasm 
over the clever work of Mr. A. M. 
Palmer’s home company. The return of 
Miss Annie Russell to the stage has been 
a gratification to all in ‘*The New Woman” 
she has shown greater power and artistic 
ability than ever. Mr. Wilton Lackaye, 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, Miss Virginia Harned, 
Mr. E, M. Holland and Mr. C. J. Rich- 
mau are all excellent. The advance sale 
for the coming week indicates widespread 
interest. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS, 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treatment in musical setting and accompaniment. 
An important addition to the — class of modern 
song aloums. $1.00, postpaid. 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Baquistis muaical settings of 
Heine's tenoer, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments. Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
and German text. Vol.1,55 numbers; Vol, 2, 52num- 
bers, Each, heavy paper, 30 cents; Boards, 
$1.25; Cloth, $2.00. 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful gongs from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


66 99 
Songs of Sleep. 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collec 
tions extant. [tis not achild’s book. The —55 are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 5U cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an exce 
tionally pleasing collection. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Send for — 2 ctreular of novelttes in vocal 

and instrumental musio. 








Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘“‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


HIGHEST 





COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass, 





Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
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A Lady desires a position as housekeeper, as @ 
compass for an invalid, as an amanuensis,or asg 
teacher. Has a Normal school diploma, and was q 
teacher for ten years. Can give good references, 
Address Miss S.C. Crane, 7 East Hedding Plage, 
Mt. Tabor, N. J. . 





PRIVATE Secretary and Stenographer. 

A young lady of good education desires the 
above position. Uses the Remington machine, 
Highest references as to character and trust 
worthiness. Moderate salary. Address E. Y 
N., Woman’s JovurnnaL Office 
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KNITTED TABLE PADDING 


1s a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., JAN. 25, 1894, 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., Canton Junc 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—In reply to your letter, we 
would say we have sold your Knitted 
Padding for several years and can only 
speak of it in the highest terms. It is 
used by our best trade, and after once 
using they do not care for the old kind. 


In the Hotels and Institutions where we © 
have placed it, we are assured, in every — 


instance, that it has given satisfaction. 
Yours very truly, 
on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At all the leading dry goods houses 
KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP. 
INSIST 
Write us for samples and catalogue 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages andjall 
places where room-space is an object, it fille ® 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 


— 








ing Plates for all IIIustrativo Purposes. 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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